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NATIONAL 


RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION 


Legal steps have just been completed chang- 
ing the name of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, Incorporated, to National 
Recreation Association, Incorporated. It was found 
that local boards administering playgrounds and 
recreation centers are more and more being called 
recreation boards. Friends in localities and writ- 
ers in the newspapers refer to the Association as 
the national recreation association. 


Recently Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
spoke of the recreation movement as being so much 
more than children’s play, including as it does, 
music, drama, handcraft, nature interests, as well 
as athletics and games. 


The old name was too long and it was a little 
hard to pronounce. It was hard to secure its com- 
mon use. The National Recreation Association 
hopes to be able to do more than ever before for 
the playgrounds, athletic fields, swimming pools 
and all that pertains to the play life of children. 


JosepH Les, President 
H. S. Braucnuer, Secretary 
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World at Play 


Cleveland’s Community Center Frolic.— 
For the past four years the community centers 
maintained by the Division of Community Centers 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, have closed 
the season’s work with a tremendous demonstra- 
tion known as the “Community Center Frolic.” 
The fifth frolic, held on April 23rd, pictured the 
activities of the program—physical, dramatics, so- 
cial, music and handcraft. The hand work made 
at the centers was on exhibition on the main floor 
of the auditorium where the Frolic was held. 

From 7:30 to 9:30 came a four ring circus! 
There was a demonstration of physical activities 
consisting of men’s and women’s basketball, 
women’s cage ball, women’s gymnasium drill, 
men’s volley ball, Badminton, golf and boxing 
championships. At the same time the demonstra- 
tion of dramatics was going on, filmed as a silent 
Music was demonstrated by minstrel 
groups, male quartettes, women’s choruses and all 
A tap 
From 9 :30 
to 11:45 came social dancing in which spectators 
were invited to join, and with this demonstration 
of the social activities of the center the program 


movie. 


the other musical groups of the centers. 
dancing contest added to the interest. 


closed. 


Model Yacht Clubs in Boston.—‘“A model 
yacht within the reach of every boy” is the slogan 
of the Model Yacht Department of Boston Com- 
munity Service, which has organized the Boston 
Junior Yacht Association with membership open 
to any boy or girl under twenty-one years of age. 
Junior membership is limited to boys or girls who 
have not reached their seventeenth birthday ; senior 
membership to those who have passed their seven- 
teenth birthday but are not yet twenty-one. 
Everyone applying for membership must own a 


sailboat, either a store or home-built model. The 
program is conducted on the basis of group or- 
ganization and there are four groups known as 
“Gobs,” “Plebes,” “Middies,” and “Skippers.” 
Kach week the association conducts instruction 
periods in building yachts and sailing them. 

An Annual Yacht Regatta—On June 15th 
the Playground and Recreation Department of 
Los Angeles, California, held its second annual 
yacht regatta at Cabrillo Beach. The program, 
which lasted from 11 A. M. to 4 P. M., consisted 
of the following—a rowboat tug of war, each 
team consisting of four boats with two boys in 
each boat ; a canoe race for boys twelve to fifteen 
years of age and one for boys sixteen to nineteen 
over a half mile course; canoe tilting with two 
boys in each canoe, one as skipper doing the 
paddling, the other handling an eight-foot pole; 
obstacle race with boys rowing 100 yards, chang- 
ing to canoe and paddling 100 yards; model yacht 
races for boys with models not over twenty-six 
inches in length and similar races for the forty 
inch class model yachts. 


Playground Broadcasting.—The playgrounds 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, have been invited to 
broadcast over the city’s new radio station and 
broadcasts will be given every Tuesday during 
the supper hour. At the first broadcast a splen- 
did program was given by the city’s oldest play- 
ground of piano, vocal, violin, harmonica and 
guitar selections. The director of each playground 
will announce her program. 


Dayton’s First Annual Stilt Walking Con- 
test.—On May 24th the Bureau of Recreation of 
Dayton, Ohio, held its first annual stilt walking 
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contest open to boys between ten and fifteen years 
The events included balancing in eigh- 
cock fight in five foot circle, 


of age. 
teen 
unique events, fifty yard race, twenty-five yard 
backward race and obstacle race. Ribbons were 
awarded for first, second and third places and the 
champion received a silver loving cup. Awards 
were also made for the best hand made stilts, the 
most unique pair and for the tallest and smallest 
pairs (contestants were required to walk on them 
for fifty feet). 


inch circle, 


Jacksonville’s Pet Show.—‘Anything that 
walks, crawls, creeps, flies or swims” was the in- 
vitation issued by the Playground and Recreation 
Department of Jacksonville, Florida, in announc- 
ing its annual pet show. The opening event was 


the “miscellaneous dog” or mutt parade. Ribbons 
were offered for winners in all classes of events 
and the entry of any animal, however weird or 


unusual his breed, created a special class. 


Summer Activities in Elmira.—Elmira is en- 
enjoying one of 
sons in its history 


the greatest amateur baseball sea- 
according to records announced 
by Mr. Dave Shoonover, Baseball Commissioner 
for the City Recreation Commission. Over 1000 
men and boys are taking part in nine leagues of 
sixty-three teams. The parochial school league, 
sponsored by the Knights of Columbus, has six 
teams; there are three midget leagues for boys 
under the Elks Club consisting of twenty-four 
teams. The Junior League of eight teams for 
boys under sixteen years of age is sponsored by 
the Exchange Club, while the American Legion 
League is made up of boys under seventeen years 
of age, organized in five teams. In addition, there 
is an intermediate league for boys under twenty- 
one years of age, which the A. B. C. Club is 
handling. Men have found a place for themselves 
in two soft ball leagues consisting of sixteen 
teams. 

The organized 
two soft ball leagues of eight teams each, which 
are proving very popular with Elmirans. More 
than 200 men are taking part in the games which 
are played twice a week at 6:15 P. M. at local 
parks and playgrounds. 
gurated early in June. This was made possible by 
the installation of electric flood lights at the tennis 
courts at Mark Twain Park where lights are 
turned on at 7:30 and off at 10 o’clock. 


Recreation Commission has 


Night tennis was inau- 


A time 
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limit of twenty minutes is allowed each group of 
players. 


A County Baseball Officials Association. — 
The Westchester County, New York, Recreation 
Commission has organized the Westchester County 
3aseball Officials Association with the following 
objectives: to raise the standards of officiating, to 
be of service to coaches, organizations and schools 
promoting baseball, to promote good sportsman- 
ship on the part of players, officials and coaches 
and to contribute in every way possible to the im- 
provement of the game of American baseball. 
Membership will be open to any official of 
baseball residing within the county and such 
officials may become members of the Association 
by filing an application, paying the initial fee of 
$2.00 and submitting recommendations from three 
qualified people who have seen them officiate, and 
by satisfactorily passing a written examination on 
the official baseball rules. 


National Public Parks Tennis Tournament. 
—The National Public Parks Tennis Champion- 
ship Tournament for men and women, promoted 
by the United States Lawn Tennis Association, 
will be held in Washington during the week be- 
ginning August 18th. This tournament will be 
open to men and women players who have won 
city public park championships. Further infor- 
mation may be secured from Mr. E. B. Moss, 
Executive Secretary, United States Lawn Tennis 
Association, 120 Broadway, New York City. 


A Baseball Tournament in Philadelphia. — 
Eighty-five teams are competing in the tourna- 
ments which are being held under the direction of 
the Bureau of Philadelphia. 
Twenty-four of these are girls’ teams playing 
regulation playground ball. 


Recreation of 


The boys are divided 
into groups under fourteen years of age and be- 
In addi- 
tion to these teams there are about 100 teams 
from recreation centers playing in the Boys’ Coun- 
cil and American Legion tournaments. The 
majority of these games are played at the recrea- 
tion centers and the district headquarters for the 
competition are all recreation centers. At the 
larger centers there are local neighborhood leagues 
including about 300 teams varying in age from 
midgets to adult baseball teams. 


tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 


Hamden’s Community Field Day.—On June 


7th the Recreation Commission of Hamden, 





——EEE 
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Connecticut, conducted its tenth annual community 
field day at the American Legion field. An audi- 
ence of 5,000 from Hamden and surrounding 
communities watched the events ; 500 took part in 
the program, with over 100 individuals serving as 
committee members, officials and judges. Music 
was furnished by the Naval Militia Band of New 
Haven and the program was preceded by a parade 
in which the American Legion, the police, firemen, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, school boys and girls, 
Red Cross, Air Derby Club and other organiza- 
tions took part. ‘This is the first year the town 
of Hamden has had a year round program under 
Stanley H. 
Leeke is serving as Superintendent of Recreation. 


the leadership of a paid executive. 


Athletic Badge Tests in Springfield, Ohio. 
In 1929, 726 children of the elementary schools 
of Springfield, Ohio, passed the Athletic Badge 
Pests of the P. R. A. A. In 1930, 1,139 children 
were successful in meeting the standards. The 
children have greatly improved in their athletic 
work, states Miss Gertrude L. Davis of the Phy- 
sical Education Department, who is enthusiastic 


the results of the tests. 


ovel 

“Every Sixth Grader a Swimmer.”—Under 
this slogan the boys and girls of the sixth grades 
of the Los Angeles public schools during the week 
of June 6th received a course of swimming les- 
sons at the municipal swimming pools under the 
direction of the Playground and Recreation De- 
partment. Each child was given five class lessons 

the number which the experience of the Depart- 
ment has shown to be sufficient to impart a knowl- 
edge of how to sustain one’s self in the water. 
This campaign is held yearly prior to the conclu- 
sion of the school semester so that children may be 
able to enjoy swimming during vacation time. Out 
of the thousands of boys and girls who take the 
course annually, the great majority actually learn 
to swim while many of them learn quickly enough 


in one week to pass the Red Cross Novice Test. 


Miniature Aircraft in Westchester County. 
\liniature aircraft has been added to the list 
of activities conducted by the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, and F. L. Lobdell, a 
nember of the faculty of the New Rochelle High 


~ 


chool, has been appointed director of the new 


cle partment. 


Out-of-Doors With the Industrial Work- 


ers.—The summer program conducted by the 


Division of Industrial Recreation of the Los An- 
geles Playground and Recreation Department is 
introducing a wide range of activities. Canoeing 
with early evening classes, swimming lessons, late 
afternoon and evening tennis classes, horseback 
riding and instruction, evening golf classes with 
either group or individual instruction, picnics and 
beach outings, week end camping for girls, a 
sketching club, evening baseball and clogging 
classes are a few of the activities offered. 


Handcraft in Detroit.—The girls on the 
Detroit playgrounds this summer are making the 
following articles under the leadership of the 
Handcraft Department of the Detroit Recreation 
Department: in needlework, smocked pillows of 
checked gingham, crayon batik, pillows of linen 
crash and unbleached muslin, wall hangings, 
checked and huck towels, oil cloth pillows, toys 
and novelties; in basketry, new reed and raffa 
baskets, raffia purses and napkin rings and woven 
articles made of string and odds and ends of yarn 
brought from home. In crepe paper crafts, a new 
material known as collophane is being used for 
flowers for bouquets and party favors. There 
are also butterflies of toy clothespins, monkeys, 
dogs and birds made of peanuts and pipe stem 
cleaners and coat hangers decorated with rose 
petals. Peter Rabbit books of animals are being 
made of scrap paper with alphabet stickers. 


St. Louis Holds Its Second Backyard Play- 
ground Contest.—The St. Louis Park and 
Playground Association in cooperation with the 
Child’s Conservation Conference this year con- 
ducted its second annual backyard playground 
contest. Awards, including trophies, cups and 
medals, were made to those who showed the most 
ingenuity, care and effort in the construction and 
arrangement of apparatus and other play facili- 
ties, and the utility to which the available space 
was put. Last year the first award went to a 
twelve-year-old boy who had spent only ten cents, 
and that for nails, to create a playground in his 
backyard for fifty neighborhood children to enjoy. 
The playground included, in addition to simple 
play apparatus easily constructed, a home-made 
slide, a wading pool, a club house and a basement 
theatre. 


Street Play Centers in Louisville——Four 
street play centers to be opened by the Division of 
Recreauon of Louisville, Kentucky, will be a new 
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feature this year of the summer playground sea- 
son. These reets will be closed five after- 
noons a week from one o'clock to dark, and on 
hot afternoons there will be showers for the chil- 
dren. Games will be taught which children can 
play in their own homes and yards. 

> 


Park Developments in Washington.—By 


the terms of t George Washington Memorial 
Parkway Bill, which has been signed by President 
Hoover, a total of more than $33,000,000 may be 
expended on t nnet | outer park system of 
the federal city region § this $7,500,000 will 
be for the Gi Washington Memorial Park- 
way. For t ntire inner park and playground 
system of the District of Columbia treasury ad- 


vances of $16,000,000 are authorized to be repaid 


without interé t the rate of $1,000,000 a year 
from the District of Columbia budget, which in 
recent years | ed a Federal lump sum con- 
tribution of $9,000,000 

“The de result from the 
Ctampton-Capper Bill is of prime importance in 
the Federal Cit states the May issue of IVIC 
Comment id Washington is due 
in a large part to its parks and street trees. This 
measure aut th pplication of modern 


principles oi to secure adequate open 


spaces and creek parkways to 
make the most naturally 
| George Washington 


beautiful scenery 
in and arout 
selected neat ; irs ago as the seat of the 
Federal Go nited States.” 

High Point.—The 


Seventy-Five Acres for 
Point, North Carolina, has 


( ‘ity Couns 


unanimously a ted a gift of approximately 75 
acres of lat { tv by David H. Blair 
and other Blair family. The 
property has el on condition that 
a 9 hole golt e bi yistructed there and at 
least three ten! irts built A club house, 
which must bs 1936, will be erected by 
the city. rT is created by ordi- 
nance a Parl Commission com- 
posed of five 1 S 

National Parks The National Park Service 
of the Depart nterior of the United 


States has issu irculars of general 


information tional parks, with 


facts regal travel, camping, 


trails and foot rules regulations and 
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the 
Copies may be secured from the National Park 


other information of interest to traveler, 


Service. 


A New Municipal Planning Enabling Act. 

A note in the April issue of the Regional Plan 
News, published by the Regional Plan Association 
of New York City, states that “through recent ac- 
tion of the state Legislature New Jersey now has 
in the 
Many of the best city planning 


the best municipal planning enabling act 
United States.” 
engineers and lawyers in the state and elsewhere 
gave their untiring effort to framing an enabling 
act that would be workable and effective. The re- 
sult is the remarkable bill just passed. 


Paterson Enlarges Program.—The Board of 
Recreation at Paterson, New Jersey, has secured 
from public spirited citizens the use of three large 
fields of five acres and over for playground and 
athletic use. An important addition to the year- 
round program of the city is the organization of a 
drama federation meeting twice a month. At one 
of the meetings an open program is given, the 
groups taking turn in putting on some type of 
The 


during the summer emphasizes particularly the 


dramatic production. handcraft program 
utilization of materials to be found at home among 
waste. The 
Y. W. C. A. and the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


International Department of the 


are preparing small treasure chests containing 
samples of handcraft articles and toys made on 
the playgrounds to exchange with schools in the 
Philippine Islands. ‘The expenses of the chests, 
about two dollars apiece, are being met by the 


Women’s Federation. 


Camp Life While Living at Home.—tThe 


children of Lakewood, 


Ohio, are enjoying the ad- 
vantages of camp life this summer while living at 
home. The Department of Recreation of the 
School Board has arranged daily trips to a camp 
site, groups of from fifteen to thirty going at one 
riding, tennis, swim- 


time. Camping, horseback 


ming, hiking and dramatics are features of the 


program. 


Children’s Gardens in Union County.—The 
Union County, New Jersey, Park Commission, 
in a communication to parents, calls attention 
to the fact that 
part of the summer’s program of the county park 


gardening for children is a 
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system. Each child, the bulletin states, will be as- 
signed a small plot 4’ x 9’. The children will seed 
and cultivate the plots and will have the right to 
remove mature flowers and vegetables. A super- 
yisor will direct the work which began in June 
and will continue until September, the children 
meeting at the garden two or three days a week 
under the leadership of the supervisor. Awards 
will be made at the end of the season to those 
who have been successful with their work. 


Los Angeles Completes Greek Theatre.— 
The beautiful Greek theatre in Griffith Park in 
Los Angeles with its splendid equipment, is now 
nearing completion. Mr. Griffith, who left money 
in his will for the construction of the theatre, also 
save the city the sum of $800,000 for the erection 
of an observatory in the park, which is to be used 
for the purpose of instructing the people in astron- 


omy. 


The Columbia Nature Club.—The Coordinat- 
ing Council for Nature Activities will give a series 
of nature talks this summer over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The group of programs will 
“Columbia Nature Club” and all 
phases of nature lore will be covered in the broad- 


be known as the 


casts, including bird, tree, flower, animal, insect 


and shore life, star and rock formations. 


Nature Study Contests.—Contests in nature 
study in children’s gardens do much to develop a 


respect for property and an interest in nature. A_ 


I 


tree naming contest, suggests a publication en- 
titled Recreatio; 


by the 


Projects for Civic Clubs issued 
Park Commissioners of Evans- 
Twenty 


Board ot 
ville, Indiana, is an interesting activity. 
desired, in a park or along the 
On a certain 
day the children are urged to study the trees in 
On another 


trees, or mort 


street are numbered and labeled. 

an attempt to remember their names. 
specified day the labels are removed and the chil- 
dren are given numbered cards on which they 
write down the names of the trees. This type of 
contest can easily be arranged for flowers, shrub- 


bery and vegetables 


Hiking for Children.—Twice a month the 
Playground Board of Oak Park, Illinois, arranges 
hikes and excursions to places of interest in the 
vicinity of Chicago, such as the Field Museum, lo- 
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cal parks, the Indiana sand dunes, Cook County 
Hospital and several commercial houses. There 
are also nature study hikes, programs of which 
include observation of bird and plant life and the 
playing of simple nature games. These outings 
are valuable in promoting a love for the out-of- 
doors and acquainting the children with places of 
civic interest. 

The director of each public playground in De- 
troit has been asked this summer to organize a 
unit of the boys’ hiking clubs on his playground. 
Membership is open to all boys between the ages 
of ten and fifteen physically fit for the activity 
and parents must signify their consent by signing 
the boys’ membership cards. Each playground 
has been assigned to a particular hiking group. 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts.—Sunday after- 
noon concerts during the summer have been made 
available to the public at the Westchester County 
Center under the auspices of the Westchester 
County Recreation Commission. These concerts 
are giving the public an opportunity to hear pro- 
grams by well-known concert artists on the Cen- 
ter’s beautiful new organ. 


Sixth Annual Eisteddfod in Ventura Coun- 
ty.—The Sixth Annual Eisteddfod for Ventura 
County, California, held at Oxnard last spring, 
brought together 3,400 competitors in the arts— 
an increase of fourteen percent over the 1929 
participation. In addition to music, art, drama, 
photography and other features, a Boy Scout 
jamboree was held this year for the first time. 

“The Eisteddfod,” writes F. J. Hokin, Secre- 


tary, “is a session or sitting in, or what have 


you—?’ Ina sense it is an enlargement of the old 
idea of ‘saying a piece or singing a song about 
the camp fire,’ and broadly speaking it is an ex- 
perimental effort to conjure up all the folk lore 
of the past, to preserve what is best and discard 
the dross or slag that accumulates about fine 
things.” 


At the Hollywood Bowl.—Thirty-two con- 
certs have been scheduled for the eight weeks’ 
summer season of music at the Hollywood Bowl. 
Concerts are being given on Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday nights from July 8th to 
August 30th. Five distinguished conductors of 
European and American fame and eight artists of 
international renown will make solo appearances. 
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Art in Los Angeles County.—In Los An- 
geles County there is a Civic Bureau of Music 
and Art. This Bureau has just prepared and dis- 
tributed a beautiful brochure bearing the title 
“Culture and the Community, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty.” It is 
opportunities of Los Angeles and environs, con- 


mpressive listing of the cultural 


taining many pictures with sections on museums 
and art collections of Southern California, on 


painting and sculpture, on architecture, on music, 


on libraries otion pictures and the dramatic 
opportunities of the region. It is interesting to 
note the recognition of the part which the public 


departments playing in the cultural develop- 


ment of Los Angeles. The Superintendent of 
the Los Angeles Playground and Recreation Com- 
mission is member of the Advisory Board of 
the Committee and the musical and handcraft ac- 


tivities of the public departments of the cities 
within the region are mentioned along with the 


others. 


Dancing in Oak Park. 


of the new play centers in Oak Park, Illinois, this 


With the completion 


year, a program of class work in dancing was 
initiated. Classes in ball room, tap, rhythmic, 
interpretive, clog and folk dancing were organized 
and from the beginning drew capacity groups. 
All the work is correlated with the major events 
of the playgrounds and is used either in pageant, 
play or spring festival. A charge of ten cents 


was made to defray the expenses of a pianist. 


Cincinnati’s May Folk Dancing Festival.— 
The children of the public and parochial schools 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, held their sixteenth annual 
May folk dancing festival on May 24th. The 
Public Recreation Commission planned and dj- 
rected the festival in cooperation with the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education and the Board oj 
About 2500 
children representing sixty-four public and paro- 


Education of the Parochial Schools. 


chial, elementary and high schools took part. The 
costumes were very colorful, the dances exceed- 
ingly well executed and the weather man was 
most propitious. 


A Spring Festival in Proctor, Vermont.— 
On May 28th the children of Proctor, a commu- 
nity of about 2500 people, gave a spring festival 
which was a particularly beautiful event. The fes- 
tival consisted of folk dancing and French, Swed- 
ish, English, Flemish, Hungarian, Irish, Danish 
and Spanish dances were given. 


Sand and Water Carnivals Popular.— During 
July the Philadelphia centers conducted by the 
sureau of Recreation celebrated a special week 
set aside for water carnivals and sand contests at 
the wading pools and sand boxes of the Philadel- 
phia centers. Home-made boats of all descriptions 
sailed back and forth across the pools, some pro- 
pelled by sails, others pushed by propellers oper- 
ated with rubber bands. All kinds of water games 
were arranged such as water polo and fishing con- 
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tests, and there were the ever-popular sand model- 
ing contests with busts of Washington and Lin- 
coln, animals, houses, bridges, gardens, mountains 
and subjects of all kinds. 


Getting Ready for the Circus!—At the 
Westchester County Workshop playground chil- 
dren are busily engaged in making masks and ani- 
The 


young craftsmen have the assistance of Arthur 


mals in preparation for the annual circus. 
Segal, scenic designer, who is associated with 
the School of the Theatre conducted by the West- 
chester County Recreation Commission, 

A special band has been organized in Los An- 
geles, California, to provide music for the summer 
playground circuses. With school bands discon- 
tinuing for the summer it was felt there were 
many young musicians interested in continuing in 
a musical group during the summer vacation 


period 


Moving Pictures in Dallas Parks. —Play- 
ground events in Dallas have become increasingly 
attractive to the children with the purchase by 
the Park Department of a moving picture machine. 
This machine, of regulation size, operated by a 
member of the Playground Department staff, is 
being used to make films of everything from local 
park sports to the antics of animals in the zoo. 
The first 
later at the twenty-nine park movie shows, both 


films are shown in local theatres and 
inserts in advertisements 


of the 


as features and as 


through which the expenses shows are 
detrayed 

The Park Department presents a large nuntber 
of moving picture shows for the benefit of those 
attending the parks. Feature pictures previewed 
by members of the Parent-Teacher Council are 
shown three times weekly at twenty-nine parks. 
As a special feature of the park movies this year, 
three musicians who have made records for the 
Victor Talking Machine Company and _ similar 
concerns are scheduled to give performances dur- 
ing intermissions. 
built for 


A portable stage has been 


these entertainers who visit different 


parks each evening. 


Cranford. — This 
Crantord, New Jersey, has a new playground se- 


Developments in year 
cured through the initiative of the members of a 
colored church who have taken the property in 
back of the church and the yards on either side 
and converted them into a playground in charge 
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of volunteer leaders. 
apparatus. 


The city has supplied the 


Activities for the Women of Los Angeles. 

-Because of the interest in quilting and quilting 
patterns among the women of Los Angeles, the 
Recreation Department has installed a number of 
quilting frames for use during the coming year 
and will organize clubs. A method of exchange 
for patterns will be instituted. Special mention 
will be made of the playground sending in the 
largest number of patterns and the most original 
design. 

Golf clubs, baseball bats and tennis rackets re- 
placed brooms and mops in the hands of 500 Los 
Angeles housewives in May when the first play 
day for women was held at Griffith Park under 
the direction of Mrs. Mildred Van Werden of the 
City Playground Department. 


For Those Who Sketch.—Outings for West- 
chesterites who enjoy sketching have been ar- 
ranged by the Westchester Work Shop, a new 
department of the Westchester County Recreation 
Five all day outings were scheduled 
sketchers 


Commission. 
for Wednesdays during July when 
working in oils, pastels, crayons or pencils had the 
benefit of expert criticism and instruction. 


At the Home Demonstration Camp.—"'! did 
everything last evening—didn’t sit down once” 
was the proud statement of one of the elderly 
women who attended the periods of organized 
games given in connection with the Home Demon- 
stration Camp held in one of the Virginia coun- 
ties. The games were directed by- Mrs. Robert 
P. Munday, Superintendent of Recreation at 
Lynchburg, who writes: “Older men would come 
into camp in the evening and we would have 
square dances, singing games and stunts. It was 
fun to see some who hadn’t danced for 


What 


struck me as interesting was that the younger ones 


great 


twenty vears doing their favorite steps. 


used to round dancing and late hours would be 
‘all tuckered out’ by ten o’clock while the ‘old 
uns’ would be just getting into their stride at that 


hour.” 


A Recreation Commission in Ventura.— 
Ventura, California, has created by ordinance a 
Board of Recreation of three members—one rep- 
resenting the City Council, one the School Board, 
and one a member at large. 
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At Radburn.—Radburn, the new development 
of the City Housing Commission in New Jer- 
sey, is developing an interesting recreation pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Radburn Associa- 
tion of which Darcy Wilson is director. This 
Association is concerned in general with public 
welfare—lighting, maintenance, health, education 
and recreation. The types of activities are many 
and varied. This summer a playground was 
opened and there is a pool, sixty by thirty feet. 
There are, too, a battery of eight concrete tennis 
courts and a splendid gymnasium with dressing 
rooms and showers for ball teams and athletic 
activities of all kinds. A community chorus and 
a community orchestra have been organized. The 
Association has set aside grounds for vegetable 
gardens for all residents who wish them, and 
there is a garden club holding regular meetings for 
the exchange of ideas on gardens. A retired car- 
penter who is living at Radburn has set up a shop 
in the Children’s Playhouse, where he is holding 
classes for boys two afternoons a week. He takes 
orders from householders for cabinet work around 
their homes and helps men and women build their 
own ideas into wood, 

Girl Scout Publications. — Things Girl 
Scouts Do and Way They Do Them is a book- 
let intended for the use of captains and the com- 
mittees that help them. The popular style in 
which the pamphlet is written makes it a delight- 
Book of Girl Scout Policies and 

is indispensable to the equip- 


ful guide. Blu 

Procedures, 1930 
ment of Girl Scout leaders as it represents a com- 
pilation of the rulings of the Board of Directors, 
the National Council of Girl Scouts, Inc., and its 
various committees. It is up to date to March, 
1930. Copies of the pamphlet may be secured 
from Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, 


New York Cit 


Municipal Golf Courses in the United 
States.—The Public Links Section of the United 
States Golf Association, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York | 


phlet of statistical information regarding public 


has issued an interesting pam- 


golf courses. The 170 cities reported in this pam- 
phlet are operating or have under construction 271 
municipal golf courses. In this connection the 
Public Links Section points out that the list is not 
complete and M [. J. McMahon, Executive 


1 


Secretary, will be glad to receive any information 


of any courses mentioned. The information 


given about each course includes date of opening, 
department operating the course, its length, fee 
charged, number of rounds played in 1929, cost of 
operating, how maintained and data about club 
houses. A copy of the pamphlet may be secured 
free of charge from the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation. 


A Municipal Golf Course for New York 
City.—In October 1929 the city of New York 
completed the construction of an 18-hole golf 
course with a yardage of 6,049 yards at Silver 
Lake Park, Staten Island. The course is very 
picturesque and the fact that it is constructed in 
rolling country adds greatly to its beauty. The 
total cost of the course was approximately $111,- 
000. The cost of the golf club with lockers and 
showers, together with four tennis courts, was 
$44,290. There are four water hazards and three 
fairways are dog-leg. 

It is reported that there is soon to be developed 
on Staten Island an athletic and recreation center 
of 104 acres providing a fully equipped athletic 
field, playgrounds, a picnic center and similar fa- 
cilities. 


And in Salt Lake City, Too.—Salt Lake City 
is to have a new nine-hole municipal golf course 
known as the Bonneville Municipal Golf Course, 
so located that it provides a magnificent panorama 
of Salt Lake City and vicinity. Play and service 
facilities are of the most modern type including 
a large number of tees to accommodate both the 
long and short hitters, an eighteen-hole putting 
course, a spacious driving range, a large parking 
area, a completely appointed club house, containing 
large locker rooms for men and women, a lobby, 
an office and shop for the professional and a res- 
taurant. The course will be under the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Parks and Public 
Property. 


“Putt-Putt” Golf Courses. 
miniature golf is in operation this summer on 


A new type of 


twenty-five of the forty-one Los Angeles play- 
grounds. Tennis golf is the name given to the 
game which is played with a paddle tennis ball and 
an old fashioned shinny stick over a course of 
nine to eighteen holes strewn with numerous ob- 
stacles and hazards. Enthusiasts of all ages are 
playing the game from morning till night. Later 
local tournaments will be held followed by a city- 
wide competition. 
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Week End Camps: 


FRANCES L, ADKINS, 


Girls’ Worker, 


Madison House, New York City 


Camping has become an art, a technique and a 
way of living and as such has given rise to vol- 
umes of literature. One phase of camping, how- 
ever, week end camps, has not as yet received 
much written attention. 

Week end camping has arisen from a variety 
Some organizations have found that 
they were unable to conduct camps of two weeks 
or longer. Others have discovered in the week 
end camp a need that their summer camps were 


of reasons 


not filling or have felt that the facilities of sum- 
mer camps should be made available for the entire 
year instead of a limited period of two months. 
The problems thus created are not those of the 
summer camp and should, therefore, be treated 
independently. 

A discussion of two such camps, each a distinct 


17 


type, will serve to illustrate some of the problems. 
An Overnight “Primitive” Camp 


During the summer of 1927 a unique experi- 
ment in overnight and week end camping was 
University Neighborhood Centers in 
Cleveland. For a number of reasons the children 
of this neighborhood could not go to a two weeks’ 
camp. Many of them were unable to meet the 
financial obligations and others were afraid of be- 
ing away from home in a strange environment for 
a long period. An overnight primitive camp at a 
low cost, provided a gradual initiation into the 
joys and mysteries of making one’s self at home 
in the out-of-doors, 

The camp located about three miles from 
Brecksville in the metropolitan park area was 
The children were 
It was a 


known as “Camp Climb.” 
transported in the Settlement Ford. 
truly primitive camp, and in keeping with that 
idea the food was prepared over an open fire. 
Each child paid forty cents and this amount cov- 
ered the cost of three meals. Before arrival the 
children were organized into squads. ‘The cook- 


*A few facts fr study made by Miss Adkins at Western 
! t xty short term camps lasting not more 


ing squad did the cooking, helped keep the fire go- 
ing and saw that the clean-up squad set the table 
right. The clean-up squad, after setting the table, 
scrubbed the wash bench and basins and investi- 
gated the water supply. The wood squad gathered 
the wood, helped start the fire and kept it going 
and before leaving camp cleaned the latrine. Each 
member of the clean-up squad was responsible for 
the final outside scrubbing of one kettle and some- 
one else always volunteered to do the third one. 
All of the girls washed the dishes.” 

A large open field made an admirable place for 
the row of pup tents that constituted the sleeping 
quarters. Ponchos and two blankets were fur- 
nished the children who were asked to bring an 
additional blanket. A minimum of equipment was 
used. 

Since the camp was out in the wilderness, some 
distance from the doctor, an effort was made to 
reduce health hazards by requiring a physical ex- 
amination. A physician in the neighborhood vol- 
unteered his services for this. 

The recreational and educational aspects were 
kept in mind in planning the day’s program. The 
boys’ leader in his report gives the following de- 
scription of some of the good times. 


Good Times for All 


‘Full of expectancy, the boys would arrive from 
half to three-quarters of an hour early and sit 
around and worry about the fate of the ‘Fordka.’ 
Then the piling in of luggage and kids and we’re 
off for the time of our lives. We have lots of 
fun on the way telling stories and fooling the 
caddy boys that line the highway at this time in 
the morning. 

‘We stop at Brecksville while the leader buys 
the last minute supplies and while he is gone we 
have fun laughing at the hicks (to tell the truth 
we’re laughing because we feel so good). 

‘We get to the end of the road and leave the 
steaming ‘Fordka’ behind, shouldering our blan- 
kets and dividing the food, we start the long climb 
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for which the camp is named. After we get to 
camp and are welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. S. 
(——,, and the dog, Spot, we take off our shirts 


and spread the blankets out to sun and then get 
ready to cook dinner. 

“Fun, fun, fun, swimming, hiking, black berry- 
ing, fungus hunting, at last supper and then the 
big fire is lit 

“We have stories or perhaps a game of Jack’s 
alive and boy, the fun when somebody gets three 
marks and Mr. S makes them go out to the 
Miner bee’s nest and call the bees out of bed, be- 
ing careful to use only honeyed tones lest they 
get wrathful 

“After a story or a game or two C—— passes 
around the marshmallows and we sit there and 
watch them puff up and turn a golden brown as 
we carefully hold them over the coals. Then the 
heat seems to steal inside us and the first thing you 
know we’re drowsy and want to try those lanterns 
that blink so invitingly up by the big tent and 
those beds. 

“Silence descends on the camp, that is, all man- 
made noise goes and nature comes into its own 
until about six the next morning. Then after 


breakfast, back to town in the ‘Fordka’ singing the 


songs we learned the night before at the camp 
fire.” 
The girls’ leader adds, “As for things of in- 


terest, the girls were busy and interested every 
minute. Cooking was the most urgent and all- 

g with that went the 
gathering of wood, the building and feeding of 
the fire, and the 


absorbing interest, and along 
roing after water. Swimming 
was what the children wanted most. They were 
not allowed to re 


n the water long, and some 
of the children were even afraid to get wet all 


over; but at least they could say that they had 


been in swimming \t night we had our 
camp fire, songs es and marshmallow roasts.”’ 

Two leaders, a man and a woman, experienced 
in primitive camping and trained in group work, 
helped to mak« program possible. They had 
not only the actual leading of the groups but also 
the recruiting wl was done largely by home 


visits. 
Rules and Regulations 
The boys who ranged in age from 
nine to twenty-tw alternated, six girls going 
one day and six boys the next. In addition to the 
physical examination, written permission was re- 
quired from the parents. One hundred and four- 


teen children used the camp during the season, 
some going several times and twenty-five trips 
were made. The following blanks were used: 


“APPLICATION FOR 

PRIMITIVE CAMP 

UNIVERSITY NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
| hereby apply for admission to Primitive Camp, and 
agree to abide by the Camp Rules and promote its gen- 
eral helpfulness. 
Ce} | ae 
ee es ses yieeee ee 

The above application has my approval 
(Signed ) 

parent or Gusedian .......occssiiees, 


PY se caida ose sae e in wei .. Doctor Se see 
Every possible care and consideration will be given your 
child; but the U.N.C. will not be held responsible for 
any unforeseen accident.” 


“PRIMITIVE CAMP 
UNIVERSITY NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
Wear Old Clothes 
Bring: 1 Blanket 
1 Sweater or coat 
Bathing Suit 
Wash cloth, soap and towel 
Tooth brush, tooth paste 
comb, and night clothes 


— 


CAMP REGULATIONS 
1. You are expected to observe all the rules and regu- 
lations of the Metropolitan Park Board. 


2. Groups, sixteen years or over, using Camp Site for 
over the week-end, shall pay twenty-five cents (25c) 
per member for the use of camp equipment. 

3. No visitors. 

4. Bathing suits shall be used when going in the water. 


A good camper leaves no trail.” 


The initial equipment for the camp cost $308.37 


5 


wy 


The cost of transportation amounted to $55. 
This was assumed by the Centers as the children 
were unable to meet it. The salary of two work- 
ers for one month amounted to $175.00. Thus the 
operating cost of the camp including salary was 
$230.35. Since 190 days care was provided, the 


average cost per day was $1.22. 
At Camp Madison 


The use of Camp Madison, owned by the Madi- 
son House Society, for week ends during the 
period when the summer camp is not in session, 
is representative of another type of week end 
camps. All the buildings are closed for the win- 
ter except the main house with accommodations 
for twenty people. Club groups in the city apply 
to a committee of House members for use of 
camps for week ends. Active clubs are granted 
this privilege in the order in which applications 
are received. This applies to clubs whose mem- 
bers are over fourteen years of age. The maxi- 


mum number is twenty including the leader or 
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adult accompanying the group. An effort is made 
to have the club leader who is a volunteer go with 
the group but if that is impossible someone ap- 
proved by the staff is substituted. In case of a 
mixed group both men and women chaperones 
must be provided 

There is a resident caretaker at camp who is 
notified before each group arrives so that he can 
make the necessary preparations. ‘The time of 
leaving and returning is left to the group which 
is also free to make any arrangements for trans- 
portation it wishes. The cost of food as well as 
transportation is also a matter for club decision. 
There is a country store nearby where food can 
be purchased but groups usually do most of their 
marketing in Peekskill. The menus vary with 
the individual tastes of the group. There is a 
wood range and fireplace where cooking can be 
done and each party organizes its own work 
syuad. Each person pays a camp tax which goes 
toward the upkeep of the property. 

The program is determined by the groups and 
the time of the year. Facilities for tennis, hand- 
ball, baseball and volley ball are available in spring 
and fall. In the winter there is coasting and skat- 
ing while hiking is indulged in year-round. The 
swimming pool can be used in late spring. Noth- 
ing in the way of camp craft or nature lore is un- 
dertaken unless the leader stimulates it. 

\lthough the cost for a week end camping trip 
is not less than $5.00 per person, camp week ends 


are extremely popular and reservations are made 


Week End Camping Problems 


The problems raised by these two camps are 
those common to all camps of this nature. They 


are, accessibility, transportation, cost, food, shel- 
ter, camp site, equipment, health and safety, pro- 
gram, provisions for religious services, recruiting, 
number and grouping of campers and leadership. 

In considering the use of a summer camp for 
week ends or in choosing a location especially for 
a week end camp, the ease with which it can be 
reached is a most important factor. It is not fair 


to the person “‘cooped” up all week in the city to 
make him spend hours of a precious week end on 
a hot, dusty train or waiting at out-of-the-way 
junctions for trains, boats, trolley cars or buses, 
that run on very uncertain schedules. 


Children under twelve should not be expected 


to hike long distances, especially if laden down 
with equipment and supplies. Of the camps that 
report hiking, five are boys’, four settlement, three 
girls’ and one adult. In some cases, the hiking 
meant is that from railroad station or bus stop. 
One boys’ camp reports a hike of seven and a 
half miles as a regular feature of its trip. Hitch 
hiking has become illegal in some states, notably 
New York and New Jersey. The person going 
out for a week-end, wanting to save money, is 
very liable to be an offender. Those in charge 
should make every effort to discourage campers 
coming by this means. 
Finance 

Finance is always the stumbling block in this 
sort of venture. Since most of the camps are for 
children and young people, it is essential to keep 
the cost down. Where the camp is within easy 
hiking distance, or where there are available cars, 
transportation costs are cut to a minimum. Food 
costs can be lowered in those cases where each 
camper brings his own, or the campers buy it 
together for the trip. When the organization ex- 
pects the camper to share some of the overhead, 
which is reasonable in many cases, it is an addi- 
tional factor. Only one camp reported a fee for 
the use of the buildings and equipment, although 
it is possible others follow that plan. Not enough 
accurate information was secured to make any 
statements about comparative food costs. 


The lood Problem 


Careful attention to food would increase the 
enjoyment of a trip and decrease the cost. In 
one summer camp the pleasure of overnight hikes 
was completely over-shadowed by the fact that 
the hikers were given the same food with unfail- 
ing monotony. Similarly a week end camping 
trip does not mean the proverbial “hot dog,” can- 
ned beans and sardines, just because they are easy 
to prepare. The problem as far as hikers go, is 
solved when there is a cook, but this involves 
greater administrative duties, such as planning the 
menus, supervising the marketing and preparing 
and serving the food. Where there is a large 
group it is a much more satisfactory method al- 
though for a week end camp it increases the over- 
head. 

When the organization arranges for the food, 
it is well whenever possible to consult the camp- 
ers’ tastes and preferences. It not only makes for 
greater happiness on their part but gives them a 
share in the responsibility and an insight into the 
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problems, particularly that of cost. Another op- 
portunity offered by joint meal planning is that of 
teaching some of the principles of balanced diet. 

The following menu was used for seventeen- 
eighteen year old boys who did their own pur- 
chasing and cooking over a wood stove. It cost 
about $2.25 per person. 


Friday—Late Supper (They arrived about nine) 


Apples 
Marshmallows 
Saturday—Breakfast 


und chestnuts to roast over fire. 


Soup (Canned tomato soup with fresh vege- 


Stew with vegetables 


Canned Fruit 


Sunday—Breakf 


()rar 


Ba ind Kgg 
Hot | 
| 


left-over vegetables ) 














It TAstes Better Out or Doors! 


If all the responsibility for planning meals is 


left to the campers it may result in “gastronomic 


orgies.” With most adolescent groups some su- 
pervision must be given to insure wholesome food 
in the right quantities. 

The marketing and cooking facilities will be 
the determining factors in planning menus. If 
supplies have to be transported a great distance, it 
is essential to have a high degree of concentration 
per unit of bulk. If, as in the case of Camp Madi- 
son, one can purchase food at a nearby country 
store there is a greater variety. Where there is a 
stove and plenty of utensils a still greater variety 
of food is possible than in the case of campers 
being dependent on an open fire or fireplace. The 
latter case, however, does not necessarily mean a 
monotonous diet, for with a little forethought and 
ingenuity delightfully varied menus are possible 
with surprisingly little equipment. 


Choosing the Site 


The factors that determine the site for a week- 
end camp are those that are ordinarily employed. 
The importance of drainage, exposure, swimming 
facilities, good water supply, freedom from haz- 
ards, and accessibility are too apparent to need 
much elaboration. Both Camp Climb and Camp 
Madison illustrate difficulties of this type. At 
Camp Climb there was not a convenient source of 
water or a road all the way to the actual camp 
site. The distance to the creek was another dlis- 
advantage. Camp Madison suffers from the haz- 
ard of having the camp bisected by state road. The 
greater variety offered by the topographical fea- 
tures, the more experiences are made available, 
thus increasing the enjoyment. 

Fifteen of the camps studied are fortunate 
enough to be located in state or city parks, six of 
which are in the Palisades Interstate Park in New 
York, and four in the Metropolitan Park Reser- 
vation near Cleveland. Great tracts, embracing 
a varied topography are thus at the disposal of the 
camps, with little or no expense involved. They 
are also assured of permanence of the surround- 
ing country in its present state, or with few 
changes. One adult camp has had to buy a new 
site because of the encroachment of a commercial 
amusement park that has disfigured the landscape 
and brought to it an undesirable group of people. 

Because of the need to be close to the city, and 
have easy access to convenient transportation 
facilities, the week-end camp must not sacrifice 


privacy and seclusion. Tramps are apt to be par- 
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ticularly annoying to girls’ camps near the city. 
Several of the Cleveland camps experienced this 
difficulty. Although apparently well secluded, 
and away from a main traveled road, Camp Climb 
suffered thefts when the group went swimming, 
thus leaving the camp alone. This is a factor, the 
importance of which cannot be overstressed. 

\ttention must be paid to proper swimming 
facilities. One camp reported as a reason for 
changing its site, the need for a better place to 
swim. In acamp that is not used for the summer, 
swimming is not particularly essential, and if this 
is true, the choice of site need not be so limited. 
It is most important to know whether there is any 
danger from pollution, particularly in the case of 
small streams where sewerage might be emptied. 
Snags, rocks, swift running streams, rocky 
beaches or creek bottoms, sudden changes in 
depths, all constitute discomforts or hazards, and 
should be avoided. 


Health and Safety Considerations 


One of the most vital features of a camping 
project is that concerning health and safety. It 
is now an accepted part of summer camp adminis- 
tration to have a doctor or nurse on the camp staff 


and it is not uncommon to have both. 


would think of having swimming without the 


Few camps 


supervision of at least one Red Cross life saver. 
riod of these camps is so short that it would 
hardly be necessary to have a doctor or nurse on 
each triy The six 4-H club camps which last a 


week represent the longest period of camping in- 


cluded in this study. Each of three of these has a 
doctor or nurse; one has a doctor come for daily 
isits, one has someone with a first aid certificate, 
nd the sixth has no provision. Although a doc- 


rse is out of the question, for most week 
end trips, it is advisable to have some one with 
he group who has a Red Cross first aid certificate. 
(Only three camps were more than ten miles from 


1 


octor, while twenty-three were within five 


iles, and seventeen within one mile. [Every 
camp should be equipped with first aid supplies, 
and only one camp gave a negative answer to that 
question. 

C ; 


ince health hazards, particularly in the winter, 
are increased by exposure and close contacts, every) 
safeguard should be taken to see that campers are 

good physical condition. For this reason, phy- 
sical examinations are strongly urged. Only 
twelve camps report that they require such an ex- 


al nation 


Out of the thirty-nine camps that list swimming 
as an activity, twenty have Red Cross life savers. 
ne camp stipulates that when there is no life 
saver, they must swim in the crib instead of the 
lake. One of the essentials of camping is that 
there be adequate supervision of swimming. 

lt is important that attention be given to de- 
tails of sanitation, such as the water supply, gar- 
bage disposal, and latrines. Where the buildings 
are used the year around, the problems are not so 
great. A difficulty is apt to arise in cases where 
the water supply is piped throughout the camp, 
and has to be shut off in the winter. At Camp 
Madison, for instance, after October, the water 
system is turned off, and the campers use the well 
water and outside latrines. 


Religious Services 


Many people are prevented from going to week- 
end camps because there is no provision for re- 
ligious services. What in the summer time is a 
pleasant drive into town, may become an arduous 
undertaking over snow-blocked roads in the win- 
ter. Organizations having camps attended by 
people of various religious groups, should see that 
it is possible for the Catholic campers to go to 
mass. All but five camps attended by Catholics 
made a provision for going to mass in town. 
Children in Protestant Sunday Schools are often 
conironted by the problem of sacrificing an at- 
teudance record by going to camp over the week- 
end. Sometimes they are allowed to substitute 
attendance at another church or service at camp. 
Some form of religious observance on Sunday 
seems to be common, for thirty report services 
held at camp. These are mostly of a non-sectar- 
ian nature, only two were specifically stated as 
Protestant. 


Recruiting 


Various forms of publicity are used for re- 
cruiting, such as posters, folders, solicitation, 
notices in organization publications, announce- 
ments to groups, and home visits; the most fre- 
quently used method being announcements. Most 
organizations take only their own members. Some 
adult groups take guests at rates higher than those 
paid by members. 

The type of organization determines the type of 
campers. No children under nine were taken. 
Nine should be the minimum age, for children un- 
der that would not be able to participate to a 
great enough extent to get anything out of it. The 
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Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
4-H Clubs in general have the youngest campers. 
Three of the settlement organizations took out 


young groups, but as a rule, the settlement camps 
included in tl tudy were used by older club 


members. Fourteen camps state definitely that 


they require w1 permission from the parents 
of campers under sixteen, eighteen say definitely 
that they do not. Written permission is a wise 
procedure and that can be recommended to 


all camps. 


Leadership 
Much of th le of a camping experience is 
derived from the contact with fine, wholesome 
young men and women, who can interpret the out- 
of-doors in tet t life and joy. In addition to 
having the qualities that go to make up good 


leadership thos« large of short-term camping 


need some special abilities. The leader should be 
a good executive in order to plan and carry out 
the day’s activities, thus insuring the best possible 


expenditure of \ poorly spent two hours 


can be more eas ide up in a two-weeks’ period, 
than in one or two days. He needs to be familiar 
with the organi: and campers, particularly 
in the case of younger ones, so that friendly rela- 
tionships can be established with less effort spent 
in adjustments thoroughly familiar with the 
organization, its ground, personnel, objectives, 
and philosophy, the work of the week-end camp 


will be related t it organization as a whole, 


rather than be isolated activity. He should 


particularly know the administrative details that 


affect the short-term camp, such as transportation 


arrangements, the purchasing of supplies, rules 


and regulations reports to be submitted. 
1 


\bove all, he sl be a camper, possessing not 


only technical ut a true love for outdoor 


life. 
Programs 
For organizat that carry on activities all 
week, such as ttlements and organizations 
with national programs, such as the Scouts, the 
week-end camp offers a place to widen the scope 


of those activiti 
ful to the Scout 
is an opportunit 
be afforded otherw hose related to outdoor 


he camp is particularly use- 
Camp Fire girls because it 


passing tests that might not 


activities can be uped and given at more fre- 


quent intervals than if limited to the summer 


camp. Also, horough piece of work can 


be done than is sometimes possible on just a hike, 
The camp can come to be a laboratory for carrying 
on the practical work related to the theoretical dis- 
cussed in the city. Nature and hiking clubs are 
given added impetus. Four day and overnight 
camps are included in this study, which helped 
their organizations to carry on more stimulating 
summer work. 

One camp was part of a Board of Education 
playground program which made possible more 
varied types of activities. There were two Girl 
Scouts day camps, both having very interesting 
programs. The field captain’s report contains the 
following statement: “On July 18, the camp 
opened with an attendance of 27 and ended with 
a total attendance of 444, including instructors. 
The program was made to correspond as nearly 
as possible to a regular camp program, with em- 
phasis placed upon nature and archery. Although 
every opportunity was given for Scouts to com- 
plete their second class nature or Observer merit 
badge, the work was so planned that girls attend- 
ing irregularly could join equally well in the 
classes. At the close of the season nearly all of 
the girls had done some phase of nature work, nine 
had completed all requirements, and three had 
earned the Observer badge.” 

The other one was started with the feeling that 
the Girl Scouts’ program was needed more in sum- 
mer. Since the troops disband at that time, a way 


(Continued on page 306) 




















Winter Brincs Its Own Camp Joys 





Landscape Design for Playgrounds: 


\N OUTLINE FOR A SOUND PROGRAM WITH EXAMPLES FROM Los ANGELES 


L. GLENN HALL 


Landscape Engineer of Construction, Department of Parks, Los Angeles, California 


In the rapid progress made by cities through- 
out the United States during the past twenty years 
in providing play facilities for greatly increasing 
urban populations, beautification of the grounds 
has often been neglected. This has no doubt 
been due, in a large measure, to over-emphasis on 
play apparatus or physical activity only and to 
the fact that it has often been necessary to con- 
demn high-priced property for playgrounds in 


closely built-up districts and, consequently, the 
play areas have been very much limited. 

\s indicative of the change that has come in the 
country’s thought on this phase of playground 
development, it is interesting and significant to 
read the following statement in the report on 
“Public Recreation,” published as Volume V of 


the Regional Survey of New York and Its En- 


ViITOns : 

‘The community should not only have ample 
space for play but should see that proper consid- 
eration is given to the environment of the places 
in which play is carried on. Thus the play- 
ground becomes as important as the school build- 
ing, and the environment of the playground be- 
comes even more important than the mechanical 
ipparatus with which it is equipped. . In lay- 
ing out the playground we have to consider not 


only whether it ministers to the need of the child 
in developing its physique, but what effect it has 
on the mind of the child. How, for instance, is the 
child influenced by the surroundings of the place 
in which it plays? The playground and park 
with beautiful natural scenery will act as a mental 
stimulus, without the child’s knowledge, and help 
to refine and develop its character. On the other 
hand, a playground which is nothing more than a 
vacant piece of land, without planting, or with un- 
tidy surroundings, or with noisy traffic streets 
adjacent to it, although a better alternative than 
the street itself, will not serve the children and 
the community to the best advantage in stimulating 


“Reprinted through the courtesy of The American City, from 
I 1930 ; 


right ideals and reactions, however perfect may 
be its facilities for muscular development.” 

That many cities are recognizing the value of 
“stimulating right ideals and reactions” is seen 
in the fact that recreation programs are constantly 
broadening to an even greater range of activities 
outside of the purely physical exercise. At the 
same time the value of making playgrounds attrac- 
tive by landscaping and planting is being realized 
by progressive playground and recreation depart- 
ments throughout the country. 

For example, George Hjelte, formerly Super- 
intendent of the Playground and Recreation De- 
partment of Los Angeles, once said that the at- 
tendance at one of their larger playgrounds had 
doubled in three years’ time after the playground 
had been landscaped, with no increase in popula- 
tion in that district, adding that “It has been found 
that a playground made beautiful attracts a larger 
number of children and adults to the grounds and 
gives them more satisfaction and inspiration in the 


use of it.” 
Planting Space 


After granting that it is desirable and necessary 
to landscape playgrounds, the question naturally 
occurs—how much space should be allotted to 
planting and how should it be done? 

An intelligent answer to this question must be 
based on the general design of the area as to its 
size and shape. Let us assume that the play- 
ground field house or community building, the 
various types of athletic fields and the play appa- 
ratus have been located on paper. If the play- 
ground is a block or more in extent, it will prob- 
ably front on a street on at least two sides. This 
very likely means that there will be sidewalks on 
two sides. Since the sidewalks are straight and 
the lines of many of the play areas, such as base- 
ball and football fields, are straight, it probably 
means that there will be fences between the side- 
walk and the actual play areas. 
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In order to prevent injury to shrubbery by 


] 


those engaged active play, it has been found 


better to confine most of the shrubbery to a strip 
Therefore, 


feet 


between the sidewalk and the fence. 


1 


the fence should be set back at least four 


from the walk if possible. Six feet is more desir- 


able, but four feet should be the minimum. Trees 


may be planted inside the fence but they should 


] 


be kept along the boundaries, well out of way of 


the line of any active play. The approach to the 


building and the foundation of the building can 
be made more attractive by proper planting. Often 
a small lawn area can be secured in front by setting 
the building back from the street 15 to 20 feet or 
more. 

It is desirable to set aside as much space for 
landscaping as can be reasonably spared from in- 
tensive play. 

At least 10 pet 


ground should be al 


cent. of the total area of the play- 


lotted to planting. This means 
that a playground 300 feet wide by 500 feet long, 
containing 150,000 square feet or about 3% acres, 
could have a planting strip 6 feet wide all around 
the area, which would take up 9,600 square feet, 
and there would be 5,400 square feet left for lawn 
near the field house or for tree planting inside the 
plavground fence \ccording to a report on Fu- 
ture Parks, Playgrounds and Parkways for Bos- 
Arthur 


chitect, for the Boston Park 


\. Shurtleff, Landscape Ar- 
epartment in 1925, 


ton, made by 


a neighborhood playground of 7 acres should have 


about 2 acres devoted to trees, shrubbery, small 


lawns and footpaths, or about 30 per cent of the 
total area. 

While it would be 
of the total playground 


desirable to have 30 per cent. 


area landscaped, it de- 
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DSCAPE DESIGN FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


pends on the size of the playground. A safe gen- 
eral rule to follow would probably be from 10 
per cent. to 20 per cent. for playgrounds of ’ acres 
or less and from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. for 


playgrounds of from 5 to 10 acres in extent. 
Originality of Plan 


While a great deal of progress has been made 
in beautifying playgrounds, perhaps we are still 
too prosaic, too standardized in the design of play 
areas. This applies to buildings as well as land- 
scaping. In fact, the architecture of buildings is 
often the keynote to the landscaping, as it should 
be. The child’s love for fairy stories is prover- 
bial, and grown-ups do not always outgrow this 
love. Why not give the playground more of a 
fairy-like or enchanted air? Some one may say 
right away, “Oh! but you can’t do that, we 
haven’t the money.” The answer is that it would 
not take any more money—simply more thought 
and inspiration—a different conception of the 


playground. In the small children’s area we 
should particularly strive to furnish this enchanted 
environment. 

After the building has been designed, possibly 
with long sloping roofs, arched or peaked door- 
ways, quaint shutters with the witch and the 
broom or the cow jumped over the moon perhaps 
cut out on the shutters, or some other appealing 
type of architecture, then comes the planting with 
trees of the picturesque type, such as the syca- 
more and the oak, and last but not least—a lawn. 
lf we cannot reproduce a fairy forest carpeted 
with pine needles, we can provide grass under- 


neath the trees. Even the baseball diamond can 


ar, . 


a. 
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Courtesy of The American City 

THE PLANTING STRIP BETWEEN SIDEWALK AND PLAy- 

GROUND FENCE Apps TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE 
QuEENE ANNE SHELTER House 


be in turf. Of course, there are some areas 
where it is better to use gravel or some other non- 
planted surface for basket-ball and volley-ball 
courts, the areas under swings, near sand boxes, 
etc. 


Types of Planting 


As already indicated, the type of planting will 
be largely determined by the architecture of the 
playground building. This will be subject to modi- 
fication by such factors as soil, elevation above sea 
level, and the general type of planting in the 
neighborhood. If the playground building is of 
the Spanish or Mediterranean type, the planting 
should be of a more tropical or sub-tropical nature, 
such as palms, bananas, etc., while the Colonial and 
[english call for more broad-leaved evergreens. 
The Charlesbank playground, in Boston, the first 
municipal playground in the United States, is still 


to my mind one of the most attractive in land- 
scaping as well as in location and design. It has 
articularly good shade provided by trees that in- 
clude the willow, Lombardy poplar, sycamore, 
catalpa, ginkgo, hawthorne, and honey locust. In 

cases plants that have proven to be hardy 
should he used. In certain narrow places at cor- 
ners of buildings and near walks, shrubs of a spiny 
or prickly nature are advisable. Care should be 
taken not to plant shrubs that might be too dan- 
gerous, such as certain stiff varieties of yucca or 


other sword-leaved plants. 


Costs 
The question of grading varies so much with 
each individual job that it is not practicable to give 


anv data on it 





The Los Angeles Park Department has discov- 
ered by experience that the minor grading and 
planting of playgrounds costs about 5c per square 
foot of the gross area of the playground. The 
cost of maintenance varies with the amount of 
planting, but generally speaking, it was from lc 
to 2c per square foot of planted area per year. 

The cost of developing and maintaining land- 
scaping on playgrounds is an expenditure fully 
justified by the results secured, according to a 
comprehensive recreation survey of Buffalo, 
N. Y., made in 1925 by L. H. Weir for the Buf- 
falo City Planning Association. The following 
comment on the beautification of playgrounds is 
significant : 

“While the children and young people, and 
sometimes adults, may apparently not show as 
high an appreciation of the work of the land- 
scape artist as they might, nevertheless, the un- 
conscious influence of beautiful surroundings in 
culture and character development and in culti- 
vating civic pride is such as always warrants the 
expense of development and maintenance of this 
feature of playground and recreation construc- 


The American Civic Association to Hold 
Meeting.—The American Civic Association will 
hold its 1930 annual meeting in the Philadelphia 
Tri-State Region October 19-23. Delegates will 
be asked to assemble in Philadelphia on Sunday 
afternoon October 19th. In the evening there 
will be a musical program of distinction. Trips 
in the three states, including a boat journey to 
Princeton, will disclose the beauties of the region 
as well as the problems which are confronting the 


Planning Federation. 


Courtesy of The American City 
Picnic TABLES AND APPARATUS GROUPED BENEATH A 
CLUSTER OF LIVE OAKS 











Recreation and ‘Temperance 


(VIEWS OF GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 


ian. National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement ) 


[In a schol idress delivered before the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in Boston, 
Massachusett 9, 1930, George W. Wicker- 
sham said, “The problem of law enforcement 
largely is a matter of education in law observance. 
Preventive measures rather than penalties of fines 
and imprisonment should be emphasized.” 

Discussing tl p! ciple in relation to the pro- 


hibition probl Wickersham emphasized the 


influence that recreation and the wise use of 


leisure has had i1 ngland and Wales toward re- 
ducing intemp Recreation leaders will be 
interested in the lowing extract from Mr. 


Wickersham’s 


It is interest contrast the history of this 


method with that England during the same 
period. The testimony given during the last few 
months before the R: Commission on Licens- 
ing (England ai Vales) has brought forth much 
evidence showing a marked decrease in the amount 
of drunkenness ngland and Wales since the 
pre-war perio [his is ascribed in part to the 
restriction of the hours of the day and in the 
evening during whi iquor can be sold, the 
regulation of the quality of_the liquor, requiring 
a higher price, mainly to the general process 
of education of the public into the evils of exces- 
sive drinking and the advantages of other forms 
of innocent amusement. The chief metropolitan 
magistrate, for mple testified to the steadily 


progressive decrease in drunkenness in London 
during the last twenty-three years, and said that 
he thought it du 
younger people amused 


better education: that the 


themselves in other and 
better directions; they get out of London, play 
more games and lead a generally healthier life. 
Other magistrates testified to the same effect. One 
of them referred to the gradual spread of edu- 
cation and the influence of social workers, police 
court missions, probation officers and others, in 


the district in which he had jurisdiction. He said 
the decline in drunkenness in his district had been 
so steady during the post-war years that he had 
suggested to the chief superintendent of police 
that it was rather unkind to bring an offender to 
the Police Court, he ought to be taken to a 
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museum! An assistant commissioner of the met- 
ropolitan police, testifying to the same general 
increase to temperate habits, ascribed them to the 
changing habits of the younger people; better 
amusements, better education, and perhaps the in- 
crease in the price of the liquor sold. He also 
referred to the great decrease in drunkenness 
among women, and ascribed it in part to the fact 
that in the morning and between three and five 
o'clock in the afternoon liquor could not be pur- 
chased. 

“So marked is this increasing temperance in 
ngland and Wales, that one witness testified 
that during the whole week of the National Eis- 
teddfod in 1928, when there was an average daily 
attendance of 15,000 to 20,000 not a single case 
of drunkenness or disorderly behavior was _ re- 
ported. This witness said that among the things 
which had contributed very largely to soberer 
habits were motoring and motor-cycling, better 
housing and a system of communal provision of 
those amenities which were so lacking in the past 

welfare institutes, recreation grounds, bowling 
greens, and playing fields. He said there had 
been an increase in various forms of pastimes 
and recreations—dancing, billiards and forms of 
athletics, among the younger men; the cultivation 
of hobbies, such as wireless sets, pigeon flying, 
dog training and dog fancying; many went twice 
a week to the cinema, and once or twice to dances; 
there also had been a great development of adult 
education and other cultural pursuits; tutorial 
classes in economics ; the drama and literature gen- 
erally, etc. The churches, too, though under 
grave difficulties, had greatly developed their in- 
stitutional work. I quote his further testimony, 
as it affords so much of interest and suggestion. 
He said: 

“In addition, choral singing, for which the 
people of the mining villages have long been 
famous, still maintains its hold on the people, 
while many of the younger folk have been trained 
in and can now do creditable work in instrumental 
music. Many centres have every year a drama 
week, in whiclr amateur parties compete in the 

(Concluded on page 307 ) 








Research Projects in Play 


The Social and Leisure Time Value of 
Thirty Sports and Games 


In the April, 1930, number of Sportsmanship, 
Professor Ralph LaPorte, Professor of Physical 
Education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, makes a special report on the Social and 
Leisure Time Value of Thirty Different Sports 
and Games. Professor LaPorte’s Committee has 
been securing the opinions of about 500 experts 
in the various grades of physical education as to 
five different possible types of value in various 
physical education activities—the organic growth 
value, the social and moral traits value, the psy- 
chological value, the safety value and the carry- 


over value for future leisure time. This particu- 
lar report relates only to the social and leisure 
time value and covers only the college division. 
Other grades will be completed in the future. The 
physical activities are listed under major headings 
Combative or Defensive Sports, 
Individual Sports, Rhythmics and 


of A Jualics, 
Team Games. 

As would be expected, the Team Games divi- 
sion received many votes as to social adjustment 
value. Ona scale of 10, none of the team games 
group ranks lower than 7; football ranks 9, bas- 
ketball, soccer and speed ball are rated at 8; life 
saving, gymnastic games and relays, golf and ten- 
nis under the other major headings are rated at 7 
and squash and squash tennis at 6. 

From the point of view of leisure time value, 
the ratings are, of course, quite different. Three 
activities are rated at the maximum, 10—swim- 
ming and diving, golf and tennis; handball aver- 
ages 9, horseshoes, squash and squash tennis, base- 
ball and volley ball, 8, archery and playground 
ball, 7, and soccer, basketball, modified games, 6. 

From the findings, Professor LaPorte makes 
certain suggestions: “In the past relatively a small 
percentage of the student body has had an ade- 
quate opportunity to participate in highly social- 
ized team games, consequently the social benefits 
of such participation have been confined to a small 
percentage of the group. It is estimated by many 
educators that these highly socialized activities 
offer the finest single medium for the development 
of the social traits needed by the future citizen.” 

The type of results obtained is depen- 


dent solely on the nature of the leadership, 

both in individual and in team activities. . . . A 
coach or teacher of team activities has the power 
to create or to destroy fine social ideals. . . 
The development of some kind of social trait as 
the result of some kind of social participation is 
Better mutual understanding, 
greater respect for the ability of others, more in- 
telligent cooperation, less of blind loyalty and 
more of intelligent appreciation should be the out- 
growth of an adequate program of socialized ac- 
tivities in the educational program of today.” 


inevitable. 


A Study of Play in Relation to School 
Progress 


In Social Forces for March, 1930, appears an 
article by Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, 
authors of the volume Psychology of Play Activi- 
ties, on a Study of Play in Relation to School 
Progress. Using the Lehman Play Quiz among 
6,000 school children in grades III-XI of the pub- 
lic schools of Kansas City, Mo., the authors found 
a number of interesting results, perhaps most rap- 
idly summarized under the statement that play 
interests seem to correspond more nearly with 
mental than with chronological age. Some of 
these results may be briefly indicated as follows: 

The retarded pupils are somewhat more ver- 
satile in their play interests than the accelerated 
pupils. Retarded pupils tend also to participate 
more commonly in the same activities that their 
comrades participate in, possibly indicating that 
the play of retarded children may be more social 
than that of accelerated pupils. Accelerated pupils 
seem more mature in their play behavior as is 
indicated by a decreased versatility of play inter- 
ests. Accelerated pupils participate in fewer 
play activities of a motor type and retarded pupils 
participate much more frequently than the accel- 
erated in activities involving motor response. 
Accelerated pupils participate more frequently in 
activities which require reading. Accelerated 
pupils seem less interested in religious activities 
and seem more interested in activities in which a 
sense of humor may possibly be a factor such as 
reading jokes or funny sayings, comic strips, etc. 

The authors raise the question as to whether 
the predominant interests thus revealed indicate 
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that activiti the desired types should be spe- 
cifically provided for the retarded and accelerated 
groups respectively, or whether, perhaps, on the 
other hand, ouragement should be given to 
these groups toward a more “all-round” develop- 
ment throt encouraging accelerated pupils to 
participat. otor and social activities, for ex- 
ample, more frequently than they apparently do 


of their o 


A Study of Playground Apparatus 


Do the se the apparatus on the play- 
ground? ‘| lren of Pontiac, Michigan, gave 
an empl his question in a survey 
made recent vel ementary and primary 
school p ecreation Department. 
This sui le possible by the splendid 
interest al tion of Mr. James H. Harris, 
Superinten ind Mrs. S. E. Beach, 
Supervis | mn, together with 
ovel UU 

Ch he ¢ ichers dui 
ing th $-20 each of the follow 
ing period 3:45, 8:45-9:00, A. M. recess, 
12:45 l i. nd ‘ M. recess. No 
returns 1 londay, May 19, as 11 
rained attendance of 33, 
645 childrey ti the grounds during 


this week nto 17.966 bovs and 


15,679 girl re were more boys 
present tl rt per cent. of the cirls 
present u t iratus as against thirty per 
cent. of probably due to the 
fact that 1 themselves into team 


games su more readily than 


cirls. | ent f the children on the 
eround us ratus The other sixty-five 
per cent ng baseball, marbles, jack 
stones, hops nd ring games without super- 
vision 

\ll the ¢ on of six large swings 
and one sli yund the slide was out of 
commissi wings are the most popular 
piece of apy n the grounds. A comparison 


between the the swing and the slide shows 


that 901 mo preferred the swings. 


\ compat f the swings, slides and hori- 
zontal ladd ht grounds shows the swings 
were used b ir per cent. more children than 
the ladder, and the slide was used by two per cent. 
more childret e popularity of the giant stride 


on seven s very nearly equal to that 


of the swings and slide, there being only a differ- 
ence of 502 between the swings and the giant 
stride and 154 between the slide and the stride. 

Only two of the larger schools have the regu- 
lation merry whirl, but.the attendance on these 
grounds show 637 for the merry whirl against 607 
using the swings and 354 on the slide. 

The following conclusions have been drawn 
from this survey 

1. There is a need for types of apparatus ca- 
pable of taking care of large number of children, 

2. There is the need for the developing of and 
teaching of team games for girls. 

3. There seems to be a decrease in the use of 
apparatus as the newness wears off. 

4. Moving types of apparatus have greater ap- 


+ 


peal than stationary 
Frequency List of Free Play Activities 


Mr. John L. Seliman, Scout Executive ot Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, who worked with the special 
committee of the Bov Scouts of America which 
was engaged in developing a program for boys of 


pre-scout age, submits the following facts as to 


frequency of various pla activities in which rec- 
reation executives will be interested. 
“There has been a growing demand for infor- 


mation about the leisure time activities of boys 
under twelve vears of age. A recent survey of 
thirteen major organizations engaged in younger 
hoy activities revealed a total membership in the 
l'nited States and abroad of 3,343,500 bovs. A 


1 
} 
| 


compilation of a bibliography of three thousand 
selected books dealing with younger boy activities 
and interests for the Boy Scouts of America by 
the author led him to formulate this question, 
“What do bovs aged nine, ten and eleven, do dur- 
ing their free time periods when playing with 
other boys? 

“This study is an attempt to answer that ques- 
tion. I have made a careful tabulation and fre- 
quency list of free play activities recorded on the 
daily reports of the Horace Mann School cover- 
ing the years 1924-1929 in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. These reports, 1526 in number, 
were made by a changing personnel of a score of 
Teachers College students who supervised the 
afternoon play activities. (Games were chosen by 
the children from those they knew, supplemented 


by those suggest d by the leader. Boy purposing, 


planning, and carrying out characterized the play 


periods. 
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fer. ‘\ perusal of the frequency record will show aged nine, ten and eleven likes to engage in. This 
ant how the popularity of games and activities in- record should prove valuable to club leaders and 

creases or decreases at different ages. It will also recreational leaders, as a guide in choosing activi- 
>y- give some idea of the activities and games a child ties and games for boys of this age.” 
ese 
07 FREQUENCY LIST OF 40 FREE PLAY ACTIVITIES AND GAMES—BOYS 9-12 AGE LEVEL 
(Compiled from 1,546 Daily Recreational Reports, 1924-1929) 
FREQUENCY RANKING Times PLayep TOTAL 
wn \g Age ; Age 4th Grade 5th Grade 6th Grade Days 
R 10 10—11 ] 12 Days: (377) (434) (755) (1,546) 
st 4 3 ] 79 102 159 540 
2) Socec = | 2 91 105 96 286 
a- (Organize) 6 2 a 30 105 67 202 
‘ 4) Basketball 32 5 3 6 42 67 115 
, g 5 6 5 32 27 43 102 
nd S Ball Fightin 12 4 12 15 55 22 92 
7) 1 Play (Indiv. ) 3 12 13 47 20 21 88 
St ng 7 11 9 22 21 32 75 
Ol 16 8 7 1] 24 40 75 
| | 30 10 6 7 24 42 73 
11) ( Xi 4 19 14 33 13 20 66 
p- 12) | Races 8 7 15 22 25 19 66 
13) S 20 16 1] 9 16 31 56 
14) | e Flas 10 9 28 20 24 10 54 
15 | 13 29 8 12 8 . 54 
S Slee 27 10 10 32 42 
7 I 9 18 2 21 14 6 41 
- St 19 14 22 Y 18 12 40 
‘3 re ) 1 22 43 16 i] 6 33 
45 26 17 4 10 17 31 
ul 55 33 18 3 7 16 26 
h 25 21 10 10 14 24 
2 18 30 52 vy) 8 5 22 
} 2 36 17 97 5 14 2 21 
3 H 22 56 31 8 3 : 19 
r 23 x 11 19 
; 71 24 33 2 10 7 19 
47 20 4 15 19 
- 15 37 148 1] 6 ] 18 
) A 38 2 9] 5 1] 2 18 
‘ 30 52 3 3 7 6 16 
, 32 ey Ball 119 5 23 3 12 16 
2 63 12 4 16 
G 36 25 6 10 16 
19 15 15 
“ Ss 46 9 a) 5 
25 103 4] 8 ] 6 15 
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Leisure Time Activities of Girls of the Association. This article may be briefly 


leisure time activities of 1,600 girls, 
100 in upper grades of two elementary schools 
700 high school in Brooklyn, has 


completed by the American Social Hy- 
sociatiol 


in cooperation with the Wel 
Council of New York City. The 1,600 girls 


1s nationalities constitute a representative 

ss-section O Brooklyn community of about 
25,000 population. 

ts of this study appeared in an ex 

ticle in the June, 1930, Journal of Social 


prepared by Miss Henrietta Addington 


Condense nd reprinted with the permission of the 

Hygiene Association and the Welfare Council 

Cit tron n article entitled “What of Leisure? 
Tune, 1930. 





summarized as follows: 

One of the most illuminating questions on the 
Time Budget is the following, “What would you 
do with your spare time if you have your choice ?” 
There were 1,516 girls who answered this question 
and they reported 3,402 items of activity in which 
they would like to participate. 

The expressed choices of the girls fall into three 
general classifications: (1) educational and crea- 
tive or constructive activities chosen by 42 per 
cent., (2) organized athletics and outdoor activities 
(not organized) by 30.5 per cent., (3) general 
sociability and more passive forms of amusement, 
by 27.5 per cent. The detailed list of choices gives 
more girls, 621, who expressed a desire to read 


than to do any other one thing. 


Swimming comes 
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next and was eading activity desired. The 
activity next desired is “Play” by 198 girls. A 


constructive is the next highest desired as 


184 girls stat that they wanted to sew, em- 
broider, and ike dresses. Among the other 
choices rec s the most votes were “going to 


movies” 14] playing tennis” 116, dancing 


93, and auto-riding 90 
Do the git what they like to do? In order 


to find the an to this question a comparison 


1 


‘yas made bet what the girls said they wanted 


‘o do and th ports made on the time budget 
which indicat amount of time given to dif- 
ferent types ictivity. In the case of the 3,402 
choices re porte 74 per cent. were gratified 


vere approximately.the same 


to some ext 


choices Not only were 


per cent. of the 


educational a¢ more often selected as first 


choice but 95.5 per cent. of the educational first 
choices were gratified. In contrast to this only 
40.7 per cent e girls who wanted outdoor 


activities were tal part in any. 


\s the git v older there is a steady in- 
crease of educational and constructive 
activities of interest in sociability and 
more passivé isements, while the proportion 
wanting athletics outdoor activities remains 
practically cor hroughout the age groups. 
Classificati rst choices by type and cul- 


tural and natio1 background shows that all 


types Of activit vere wanted by some girls of 
every nationalit oup. The largest proportion 
of girls wantin lucative and constructive activi- 
ties was found ong the Jewish, among whom 
this type of interest far exceeded the other types. 
It led among group except the Italians, 
where slight] nted sociability and amuse- 
ments. 

In the coml ools 24.4 per cent. belong to 
supervised clubs, 17.4 per cent. to other clubs and 


58.2 per cent d no club affiliation. When 


the three scl classified by age and club 


affiliation it is found that of the 12 and 13 year old 
girls 26 per cent embers of supervised clubs, 
of the 14 and 1 r old, 25 per cent., of those 
16 and ovet 4 cent., and of those under iz 


vears, 21 pet Membership in the unsuper- 


vised clubs inci is age advances, among those 
under 12 years er cent., 12 and 13 years, 16 
per cent., 14 and 15 years, 18 per cent, 16 years 


and Over, 27 per cent 
Classification of the girls by family economic 


status and club affiliation shows a steady increase 


in membership and in both supervised and un- 
supervised clubs as the family economic status 
improved. The principal reason given why girls 
want to belong to clubs, is a desire for general so- 
ciability and new friends. 

The study showed that from the combined 
schools only 16.5 per cent of the girls have been 
away at camp any time during the preceding two 
years. From the high school 23.5 per cent. of 
the girls had gone to camp, but if the schools 
selected are fair samples (School A showing 9.2 
per cent. and School B 12.1 per cent. camp atten- 
dance) only a very small proportion of Brooklyn 
girls in the elementary schools attend camps. 

A steady increase in camp attendance is shown 
as the girls grow older. Under 12 years of age 
10.1 per cent. of the girls went to camp; of the 
girls 12 and 13 years old, 15.9 per cent.; of those 
14 and 15 years, 17.2 per cent., and of the girls 
16 and over, 22.2 per cent. Analysis shows that 
the same girls who belong to clubs attend camp. 
This is not surprising as many girls’ organizations 
maintain both clubs and camps. According to the 
economic status classification which has already 
been explained, camp attendance increases steadily 
as economic status improves. 

That the girls themselves do not feel that they 
have thrown off parental control to anywhere near 
the extent that it is charged they have, is indicated 
by the answers to the question as to whether they 
ask permission when they want to go “some- 
where.” In School A, 96.5 per cent. of the girls, 
and 98.7 in School B report that they ask per- 
mission, and in these days of supposed indepen- 
dence only 13 or 1.7 per cent. of 756 high school 
girls report that they do not ask permission to go 
places. Even if the answers are not absolutely 
reliable as far as the daily habits are concerned, 
they would seem to show the girls’ own ideas on 
the subject of adolescent freedom. If they do 
not always ask they evidently feel a responsibility 
to, and accept the theory that they should. A 
number of girls answered the question: “Do you 
ask your parents’ permission when you make plans 
to go anywhere?” concisely and finally with the 
one word, “absolutely.” 

It would obviously be impossible to attempt to 
find through such a study the real feelings of a 
girl in regard to her family and home. It was 
hoped, however, to get some information on this 
point from the answers to the questions, “Do you 
prefer to spend your spare time at home or away 


from home? Why?” While 200 girls were non- 
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committal or failed to state their preferences on 
this point, there were 8/2 girls who stated that 
they wished to spend their spare time at home, 
and 587 girls who answered quite definitely that 
they preferred to spend their spare time away 
from home. 

{n School B, 59.6 per cent., and in School A, 
47.2 per cent. of the girls go to bed before ten 
o’clock, while in the high school only 23.6 per 
cent. go to bed before ten. The model group in 
School \ and the high school retire at ten o'clock, 


and in School B at nine o'clock. 


Sun Wa) 


These 1,059 adolescent girls come from poor, 
middle class and prosperous families of various 
cultural and racial backgrounds. If they have ex- 
pressed themselves honestly and frankly, as there 
is every reason to believe they have, what do their 
answers show They certainly do not indicate 
strong urges towards “unsocial” behavior. Rather 
they reveal a real liking for things which are 
called “wholesome” and desirable. Their choices, 
divided between athletics, outdoor, educational and 
constructive activities and sociability and amuse- 


ments, show in what direction recreational guid- 
ance might start. More girls say that they prefer 
to spend their spare time reading than in doing 
any other one thing. As they grow older, if they 
do not have access to good books and if their tastes 


they may lose interest in read- 


are not cle Ve loped, 
turn to those magazines of no 
literat alue, filled with alleged “true” but in 
t false, stories of life. These maga- 


s constantly increasing, should 


es 1t] 
not b ed as factor in the spread of low 
cle 
\lany of these girls want to swim, to play ten- 
is and to engage in other athletic activities. Al- 
the eir wishes are modest and could be satis- 
fied with very little effort, over a fourth of them 
are not able to do what they most want. Will they 


later either lose their desire for constructive forms 
of recreation or turn their interests to unsocial ac- 
tivit lt there are no opportunities for these 
energetic girls to learn to swim, to develop skill 
in games or some form of athletics, is there not a 
greater likelihood that some of them will come 


later to work off al 


dance halls, or to fall back entirely on non-partici- 


their energies in the public 


pating activities, such as motion picture attendance 
cr to find exhilaration and stimulation only 


through alcohol “petting” parties. The low 


percentage of gratification among those who want- 
ed outdoor activities mirrors the thwarted desires 
of city children for the sense of space or of life 
which the country gives. Surely it ought not to 
be difficult to see that these children who want 
hikes in the country have a chance to take them. 
The largest proportion of the girls expressed in- 
terest in educational and constructive activities. 
They should have a chance to learn to sew, to 
play the piano, to paint or perhaps instead to 
kodak and develop pictures. Certainly opportu- 
nities should be provided for girls to develop the 
skill to do something well and to experience the 
creative satisfaction which goes with it. 

The summaries of the findings on recreational 
preferences show that the choices have not been 
greatly affected by economic status or racial back- 
grounds. 

The material on club membership shows the 
girls longing for sociability and friends and appre- 
ciating the values accruing from club membership. 
The responsibility of the community to provide 
the necessary trained leadership which the girls 
themselves indicate a willingness to follow seems 
obvious. 

Children from well-to-do families are going to 
camps in increasing numbers, and it was found 
in this instance that camp attendance correlated 
with other evidences of higher economic status. 
Yet there is every reason to suppose that children 
from poor families need the camp experience even 
more. This study indicates that camp facilities 
should be extended particularly for families with 
small incomes. 

[Information on church attendance, home study, 
and parental supervision gives some indication of 
a girl’s behavior. The majority of these girls at- 
tend church or Sunday school. Over 90 per cent. 
spend time on home study and all but 2 per cent. 
ask permission when they go away from home. 
From the information on parental time-money 
control, we find that over half of the elementary 
school girls and apparently a fourth of the high 
school girls go to bed before ten o’clock. Over 
three-fourths of the girls who have saved money 
had to have their parents’ permission to take their 
money out of the bank and about half reported 
that they could spend money only with permission. 
In the main, then, these girls like the things we 
say they should like and are subject to the family 
control and guidance which are supposed to be 
good for them. 

Analysis shows that these girls, probably typical 
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of Brookl I Z,000 girls 12 to 15 years old, are 
splendid hu terial. However, as they grow 
older their d habits will be moulded not 
alone by pre t also by the actualities which 
surround 

In commu lults are intelligent in 
regard to tl children and are concerned 
in meeting thi eds provisions will be made 
for athletic a1 tdoor activities, for vocational 
and cultura tunitie ind foundations will 
be laid for ental, social and spiritual 
developn ent is every reason to believe 
that in su ties the girls of this younger 
veneratio1 lt happy, social assets 

. , . 
Special Millage Tax 
m ° 
for Recreation 

The refer lan is the most democratic 
method whi een found for the securing 
and establishing idequate recreation system 


in a commu 


By this metl the people are called upon 
to decide whi r not they wish their own 
local cover! l provid recreation service 


for them 


In connect l the campaign preceding the 
day of the re ote, 1 1S necessary to make 
clear to pract el oter in the community 
just wl recreation is so. that 
whether a refit m effort is successful or not, 
it has result inusual education of the 
public to tl tion movement. 

Local pol thorities frequently approve 
the referen S¢ removes from their 
hands respot idditional taxation for 
recreatiot! 

When a svst 11S through the refer- 
endum met pul understanding and 


knowledg has from the start 


a greater pat t ! ce 


The set efore the establishment and 
not after, 1€1 the case with other 
methods 

The refi e( plan gives a nnan 

1 ot r 1- : ¢ 
cial stabilit ( nite planning and 


efncient protects recrea- 


j 


tion funds aachment on the part ot 
other cit) 


Where t 


ge basis, it permits 
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a steady increase in revenue commensurate with 
the increase of the growth of the city and the 


increase in its property values. 


A Handcraft Bibliog- 
raphy Project 


At the meeting of the midwest recreation exe- 
cutives held under the auspices of the P. R. A. A, 


in Chicago, Illinois, March 7-9, V. 


the Chicago South Park Commissioners discussed 


kK. Brown of 


the possibility of working out an encyclopedia of 
popular handcraft projects, not writing up the 
thousand and one projects but rather referring to 
the sources where different suggestions or instruc- 
tions are already available. To this end a number 
of the executives agreed to consult their depart- 
ment libraries and other libraries in their vicinity 
to learn of the books or magazine files containing 
articles on handcraft activities which should be 
catalogued, notifying V. K. Brown, 57th Street 
and Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, of their in- 
tention to cooperate and getting from him a list of 
the books already assigned for canvass. The ex- 
ecutives taking part will then suggest the addi- 
tional material which they will undertake to ana- 
lvze and add to the compilation. About 1500 
volumes have already been listed and members of 
the staff of the South Park system are now analyz- 
ing the material and entering the results in a 
standard torm which has been outlined. 

Mr. Brown suggests that anyone interested in 
joining the midwest group in working out the 


libhography communicate with him. 


“Fortunately, education is more than schooling. 
lhe development of character for good or ill 
eoes on, whether the child is in school or out of 
school. His impulse to imitate what he sees and 
adopt what he likes in the real world about him 
is more powerful, because more natural, than the 
tendency to identify himself with the artificial life 
of the schoolroom. Hence the commanding im- 
portance of the playground and the educational 
significance of games that enlist a boy’s best self 
in active co-operation with his fellows.’”—Dr. 
James E:, Russell, tormerly Dean of Teachers 


College. 
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Clubs on the Playground 


organization on the playground is a prob- 


which all recreation workers are con- 
or the popularity of this form of organi- 


means of promoting activities is grow- 


Few Principles of Organization 


Department of Playgrounds and Recrea- 


os Angeles, California, in its Manual of 
lations and Information suggests the 
basic principles in club organization : 
ie instances the program of activities on 
iy be increased and more easily han- 
‘sanization of clubs whose officers 
ittees will assist in the promotion of 
ctivities. At the same time, the creation 
ganizations carries with it certain prob- 
ich make it necessary for their functions 


vy understood by all. 


rst place, no club or group should be 
inless it will actually contribute to the 
aid in the control of some activities. 
nt of dues should not be made a con- 
ticipation in any activities which take 

e playground or in the community 

In most instances, organizations without 
be preferred, and the expenses of any 
naments, and other activities, met by 

or by the charging of entry or trophy 


ise of athletic clubs. 


ups will be permitted to exist on 


unless they have adopted a proper con- 
| by-laws, and have filed a written 
same with the supervisor of play- 
community center activities for his 
Such constitutions and by-laws should 
lemocratic type of organization and 


1° 
i 


ike handling of any funds 


should not accept offices or committee 
ips in such organizations, but should 
rely in an advisory capacity. They 
efrain from attempting to influence 
ot otheers by the groups. It should 
nderstood that all such groups have no 
than that given to them by the Depart- 
case they should at any time act 

the established policies of the Depart- 


ment, or their existence should be deemed no 
longer necessary for the promotion of an activity, 
they may cease to be regarded as a playground 
organization and will receive no further privileges 
except those granted to groups outside the Depart- 
ment. 

Sometimes clubs are formed to further the work 
of an activities’ division, but if these clubs are 
affliated by name or otherwise with a playground 
or other center they must be approved by the ad- 
ministrative supervisor concerned, and the director 
of the center shall be an ex-officio member of any 
Board of Directors or Executive Committee. 

In general, all groups organized under the aus- 
pices of the Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment will hold all their meetings on facilities op- 
erated by the Department, at which meetings an 
employee of the Department will be present. Oc- 
casionally, however, it may be convenient for com- 
mittees to meet elsewhere, but no meeting should 
be held away from the grounds without the knowl- 
edge of the director or supervisor concerned. 


In Oak Park 

The outstanding feature of the year 1929 in 
Oak Park, Illinois, according to the annual report, 
was the development by the Playground Board 
of clubs among the children of both grade and 
high school age. Almost every activity was or- 
ganized, the demand for the clubs coming from 
the boys and girls themselves. Dramatic, athletic, 
cooking, handcraft and hiking clubs were organ- 
ized with officers, constitutions and regular meet- 
ings. The value of clubs in stimulating interest 
in the program cannot be over-emphasized. At 
Carroll there were sixteen such organizations; at 
Andersen, ten; at Stevenson, eleven, and at 
Eugene Field, seven. A corollary to the club 
work was the organization in the fall of a presi- 
dents’ council among the fourteen older boys’ and 
girls’ clubs which served as a clearing house for 
all plavground problems, encouraged a wide par- 
ticipation in social events at the various grounds 
and cemented the four playgrounds in ties of 
comradeship. The Council started its season by 
giving a dance, an event that proved one of the 
most successful thus far attempted. Frequent sup- 
pers and spreads were encouraged, and eating to- 
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gether has 1e opinion of the staff, one 
of the most some and pleasant methods of 
bringing tog s and girls of adolescent age. 
At three aygrounds athletic and social 


groups wert ganized among the young men 


and women neighborhoods. A chaperon 


from the Pl ind Department was in charge 
of all mixed tings at the play centers. 

Two mothe: ubs have been organized in 
connection with two of the Oak Park playgrounds, 
one with a membership of a hundred, the other 


with fifty The clubs have taken an 


active interest iyground affairs. They have 
given several valuable gifts to the grounds, have 
helped in making costumes and have acted in a 
volunteer capacity in playground contests. The 
groups have regularly every two weeks and 
have helped promote a friendly feeling in their 


neighborhoos 
Safety Clubs on the Playground 
Safety clul In or patrols are being or- 
ganized on many | grounds as a part of the 
recreation pros 
The Detroit Recreation Department in organ- 


izing junior s lubs for girls on the city play- 


grounds uses t following plan. The leader 
arouses interest the project by posting notices 
on the bulletin board and by a poster calling atten- 
tion to the purpose of the first meeting. At this 
meeting the objectives of the club, the require- 
ments and t e are carefully explained to 
the childre1 I between the ages of eight 
and sixteen become a member by re- 
citing the pl 1 regular club meeting held 
once a weel the summer season. [ach 
playground 1 e as many clubs as the leader 


membership being 


and the m organi 


limited to tet luding the captain. 
Each club is ge of a captain who 1s re- 
sponsible to th ijor and the leader in charge 


of the playgrot ( or, who is one of the 


older childret ng the playground, should 
be appointed | play leader to whom she is 
responsible LO! cess Ol all the clubs on her 
playground ers with the leader and the 
captains and sets the hour and day on which the 
different club 

The captai be a girl at least fourteen 
years of age ippointed by the leader and 
the major. Shi llowed to organize her own 
club with the assistance of the leader. Her duties 


include keeping the roll book containing the names 
and addresses of the members of the club, and re- 
sponsibilty for checking attendance at regular 
meetings and for the results of the weekly safety 
lesson. At the end of the season the roll book is 
turned over to the major who assists the play 
leader in giving credit for honor points. 

At each club meeting safety lessons are dis- 
cussed, and each member is asked to report to the 
captain anything she has done to help reduce acci- 
dents. The captain notes in writing anything im- 
portant and the child is presented with a medal at 
the end of the playground season. Each member 
of the club receives a safety button when she 
joins, 

\ny member who disobeys the rules after two 
warnings is dropped from the club. All violations 
of the pledges and safety rules are reported by the 
captain of the group to the major, who takes the 
matter up with the leader whose decision is final. 
\t the end of the season each member who has 
attended five of the eight meetings, has taken part 
in the discussions and has lived up to her pledge 
is given an honor point. 

(Ine of the interesting activities of the 1930 
season was the safety slogan contest conducted 
for the clubs on all of the playgrounds. The slo- 
gans were submitted to the leader and the major 
who selected the best slogan. The best slogan 
from each playground was then submitted to a 
committee consisting of representatives from the 
Women’s Safety Committee, the Public Safety 
Bureau and the Detroit Automobile Club, who de- 
cided on the best slogan submitted from all play- 
grounds. The slogan selected will be announced 
at the Safety Awarding to be held on August 19th 
and will be the accepted slogan for use in all fu- 
ture Girls’ Safety Club work. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, a group is selected on 
each playground from which the children choose 
a president, vice-president and secretary and the 
captain and lieutenant of patrols. Patrols are 
placed at dangerous crossings in the neighborhood 
of the playgrounds and serve at these corners 
during the time the children are coming to or 
going from the playground. Life guards are also 
selected from the patrols whose duty it is to keep 
all trash and broken sticks or anything which 
might be harmful to themselves and other children. 
Last summer the Park Department organized on 
some of the playgrounds trial courts made up of 
children who determine the guilt of the individual 


and pass judgment 
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Phe playgrounds having the best safety records 


each week are awarded satety honor flags to be 


flown trom the playground flagpoie. Playgrounds 
with the second best records receive satety merit 
flags. -\t the end of the season the playgrounds 


having the best safety records during the summer 
become. the permanent possessors of the safety 


honor flags. 
A Camera Club in Perth Amboy 


In December, 1929, the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department of Perth Amboy organized a 
camera club which has the help of a local police 
officer, an expert in finger printing and photog- 
raphy, who has gladly consented to give his ser- 
vices to the girls and boys of the city. The senior 
club consists of girls in the high school and out of 
school ; the junior club of girls in the elementary 
and grammar schools. The club, whose member- 
ship has increased from twelve to forty-five, has a 
president, secretary and treasurer. Dues of 
twenty-five cents a month cover the cost of paper 
and other incidentals. Contests will be held in the 
near future in portraits and landscape, marine and 
still life pictures. <A similar club for boys will 


soon be f« yrmed, 


Geography Clubs for Children 


Parents and teachers have observed that there 


ire many children who have a genuine interest in 
geography and it has been suggested that such chil- 
dren might perhaps be organized into geography 
clubs in connection with the playground and-year 
round recreation centers conducted by recreation 


departments 

There has recently been organized the Home 
Geography Society, which publishes the Hom 
Geograpl Vonthly. The purpose is “to pro- 
mote interest in geography among children; to 


promote friendly and sympathetic relations among 


the children of the world; to assemble and dis- 
tribute geographic materials, slides, films, speci- 
mens, pictures and books, relating to geographic 
subjects for home and school purposes; to pub- 


lish a magazine for the diffusion of geographic 
knowledge among children; to establish an insti- 
tute for the development and promotion of geog- 

} ] 


raphy and 


related sciences; and to perform such 
other duties and services as may aid children to 
visualize the world and understand its peoples.” 


\nyone interested in this project should corre- 
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spond with W. Llmer Ekblaw, Secretary of the 
Home Geographic Society, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


What Are the 
Ultimates? 


“I think,” Joseph Lee said recently in a letter, 
“that the root of the difficulty which many Ameri- 
can people find in making any valuable use of leis- 
ure today is that they have no conception of what 
leisure time is for. They have no conception of 
the ultimates. They think that any activity to be 
justified must be useful; must either make for 
health or business success, or must do good to 
your aunt or to the people, or have some other 
excuse for being. Beauty is good if it can make 
a better man of you, or give you a better appetite 
for dinner, or enable you to sell your pictures. 
But that beauty is reality, that it is life, has never 
entered their imagination. 

‘The same is true of sport. It is true of life. 
If life can prove that it produces food, then life 
may be excused. We live a little or go through 
the forms that we may live. Of course the result 
is that outside our working hours many of us don't 
live at all.” 


Are Profits Ultimates? 


A man who returned after several years in the 
North Polar regions reports that the questions 
most often asked him were—Did you find any- 
thing that you can make money from? Did you 
find any gold or oil? How do you count the 
profit on all the money you spent and the risks 
you took? 

The cost of Admiral Byrd’s recent trip to the 
\ntarctic will be about $1,000,000. Again the 
question will be asked—‘What profit is there in 
such a trip?” We think so much in terms of 
commercial profit that it is hard to be sympathetic 
toward projects which merely add to our scien- 
tific general knowledge. We always hope that in- 
directly out of any knowledge gained, somehow 
will come a dollar and cent profit. Recently a 
writer has pointed out that one bit of information 
obtained as a result of Admiral Byrd’s trip has 

(Continued on page 307) 
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ht Activities on San Francisco 


Playgrounds 


RAYMOND S. KIMBELL 


ervisor, San Francisco Playgrounds and Community Centers 


oO 
\Vith nine community center playgrounds in 
San Francisco sponsoring evening programs in 


recreat m an average of four evenings a week, 
the schedule of evening recreation work offers a 
most interesting field in itself. Catering to an 


eekly evening attendance of nineteen 


hundre ildren and grownups, these nine play- 
eroun stributed throughout different parts of 
the city present a varied program of activities. On 
‘ > 

the existing program almost every type of com- 
etitive, creative and organized club activity is 
§ ; 
personally supervised, organized and encouraged 
by San Francisco Playground Commission. 

“5 


\thletic, dramatic and organized club work 1s car- 


ried out on every playground on their regular 
schedul activities, while in addition to these 
musical groups are to be found on four grounds 
in part il In programs of athletic activity, 
basket indoor baseball, tennis, and in the sum- 
mer months twilight baseball leagues are carried 
out as a part of the evening program. Inter-play- 
g es in these activities are organized by 
the directors i1 irge of the playgrounds and a 
reg hedule for competitive athletics main- 
tained throughout the year. On one playground 
in particular outdoor activity has been made pos- 
sible in the evenings through the installation of a 
brilliant illuminating system. On this playground 
tent tball and baseball are played in the eve- 
ning with the aid of electric lights. Attendance at 


surpasses that of any other. 
Drama on Every Playground 


work is carried out on every play- 


gro (Groups interested in this activity are for 


the art composed of grownups and younger 
peoy ove 17 vears of age. In this particular 
rancl the work exceptional results have been 
obtain [n a recent program sponsored by the 
Commission in conjunction with the Christmas 
we stivities, one evening group presented a 


series of exceptionally well executed Nativity plays 
which were accorded considerable newspaper com- 
mendation. This group was composed entirely of 
young working men and women between 17 and 
21 years of age. Dramatics is by far one of the 
most popular of evening club activities in that al- 
most every club organization at one time or an- 
other attempts something in the way of drama 
as an entertainment feature. On one playground 
a dramatic group composed almost entirely of 
mothers of playground children has now been in 
existence for over two years. This group, meet- 
ing regularly in the evenings in the playground 
clubrooms, presents plays at regular intervals 
throughout the year. Dramatic groups are to be 
found on every community center playground 
throughout the city. 


Music at the Evening Centers 


Musical activities, although not quite as popular 
as dramatics, are to be found on four out of the 
nine evening recreation centers. On one com- 
munity center playground situated in the heart of 
the Italian settlement a group of thirty-five young 
ltalian boys have been organized into a glee club. 
\nother separate group on the same playground 
has enrolled twenty-five boys in a harmonica club. 
[In another section of the city there is a girls’ glee 
club, and in still another a group of mothers have 
been combined in a glee club for grownups spon- 
soring community songs and short musical pro- 
grams. 

A senior girls’ glee club of thirty members, all 
between the ages of seventeen and twenty, is pre- 
paring a spring concert which they will present 
in the summer. Such is the interest in musical 
activities, and although the organization of this 
particular phase of the work is still in its infancy 
all present indications point strongly toward a 
rapid increase in the number of clubs in this 
field. 
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Social Clubs 


Organize ubs present a varied field of 
activity in th es. On some playgrounds this 
type of clul ( bination of athletic and social 


the winter months athletic 


functions 
clubs may continue to hold meetings on the play- 
grounds dut evenings, conducting socials, 
whist parti occasional dance program. 
Club member rents of club members attend 
these functio1 establishing close contact be- 
tween playground and community. The Depart- 
ment has recently experimented with Friday Night 
Dances on s¢ ygrounds throughout the city 

dS - 
and has thus far found them most satisfactory. 
Attendance reco show a retinue of over two 
hundred children and parents attending these func- 


tions. Other organized clubs meeting regularly 


on different playgrounds are of varied types. One 
group is interested in clog and tap dancing, an- 
other in tumblit work, still others in Boy 
Scout or | p Fire activities. Any number 


of interests ndeavors are represented in 


wide range of activities. These various activities, 
encouraged a1 irected by each playground in- 
structor, are cl supervised. 

Under the pt t schedule of evening activities 
on community center playgrounds, the San Fran- 
cisco Playground Commission is endeavoring to 
maintain as well balanced and appealing programs 
for evening as possible. Although this 
particular bran f the work is still in an em- 
bryonic stag lepartment is continually striv- 
ing to establ firm foothold for itself in this 
comparative pioneer field of community 


center pla 


Balloon Games 


Balloons have me to be important part of 
the equipment the social recreation kit. They 
break the ice at ties and many games may be 
played witl ) ptions of a few follow: 

Bailoon Blowii test No. 1. Each player is 


given a balloor nnouncement is made that 


the one who h balloon at the end of 


a minute will receiv prize. If the balloon 
breaks before t moment is up the player is out 
of the contest 1dge 1s appointed who is told 
to select five ‘ winners. Each of the 


winners of the f test is given a large balloon 


to blow under the same conditions except that two 


or three moments are allowed. 


Balloon Blowing Contest No. 2. The same 
plan is followed as in contest No. 1 except that 
large balloons are used as in the latter of this 


contest instead of having a preliminary contest. 


Balloon Blowing Contest No. 3. The players 
are divided into two groups, each taking its place 
on the side of the table. Every player is given 
a balloon and is put on his honor not to burst it 
except by lung power. At a signal all begin to 
blow. The player whose balloon bursts last loses 


the game for his side. 


Balloon Blowing Relay. “lwo groups of five or 
more people are selected and line in file, each 
player with a balloon. At a signal the first pair 
starts to blow; the bursting of the first balloon is 
the signal for the second couple to start blowing. 


The side finishing first is the winner. 


Balloon Bat Ball. 


Hated to nearly full size and a knot is tied in the 


\ large size balloon is in- 


stem. The groups at opposite sides of the table 
bat or throw the balloon which is put into play 
by the umpire. If the balloon touches the floor 
on either side two points are scored for the op- 
posite side. When the balloon bursts five points 
are scored. One, three, five or more balloons may 
be put into play at once at a large table or in 


succession as they burst. 


Balloon Basketball. This is played in a large 


room with baskets or boxes placed on opposite 
sides of the room. (Open doors can also be used). 
The game is played in much the same way as 
basketball except that batting the balloon with 
the flat of the hand is the only permissible method 
of advancing it. Any number may play this game 
and many variations are possible. 


Balloon Battle Royal. Inflated balloons are tied 
to the waists of all players with about a foot of 
string from player to balloon \t a signal all 
players start to burst the balloons of other players 


> 


and to preserve their own. Both bumping and 


grasping are permissible Che player who keeps 


his balloon longest is the winner. 


Grabit. A large balloon is inflated and the stem 


tied ina knot. The players are divided into two 

groups, one side the protectors, the other the de- 

stroyers. The protectors try to preserve the bal- 

loon by batting it in the air, the destroyers to 
(Concluded on page 308 ) 



















A Theatre on the Water 


The Toy Theatre at Atlantic City, under the direction of 


a 








limitations in art. 


creative Beauty.” 

Mr. Badillo took an abandoned boathouse, which happens to 
create the best acoustic properties in the world because of being 
built over the water, a group of sincere people—artists passing 
through Atlantic City, employes from the hotels, summer 


Mario Badillo, operates on the conviction that there are no 


That is why you may go there and see classic 


plays performed against charming scenery which you afterward 
learn was painted on newspapers and cost one dollar and a 
half for three sets, why no one ever bothered about a proscenium 
arch or a formal seating arrangement or elaborate lighting, and 
why an old boathouse has become “a monastery, dedicated to 


visitors, anyone who wanted to play or 
loved to putter around with scenery or cos- 
tumes, added his own naive wizardry and 
went about the production of fine plays. 
To date, plays have been presented in four 
languages—English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. There is a little company of Italians 
from a local church, a negro group, and a 
troupe of children, in addition to the little 
nucleus of artists with its changing com- 
pany of visitors who are always welcome to 
come and play. Guests and workers fre- 
quently come to the theatre in boats. The 
studio, on the lower floor of the building, 
open to the wind and water and the birds, 
invites all lovers of the theatre to bring their 
skill and their ideas. 

Only the best plays are seen in Mr. 
Badillo’s theatre. “Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” 
O’Neill’s “Tle,” Strindberg’s “Simoon,” 
Chekov’s “The Marriage Proposal,” Shaw’s 
“Man of Destiny” and Dunsany’s “The Glit- 
tering Gate” are among the most popular 
productions. For the children there are 
such delightful opportunities as “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Treasure Island.” When 
a play is being given at the Toy Theatre the 
entire building is devoted to it. Scenery is 
not confined to the stage alone but is ex- 
tended to the very door of the theatre. Mr. 
Badillo’s methods are a revelation to the 
little theatre director in their simplicity and 
effectiveness. Imagination, an old dish pan 
and eleven dollar’s worth of wiring produced 
a moon used in the production of “Salome” 
which was second only in loveliness to one 
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owned b theatre and costing hundreds 


of dollars rches casting fitful shadows give 
dimensions mall auditorium when the il- 
lusion o needed. Mediaeval scenery 
painted eT'S duces a rich Fra An- 
gelico eff L he uggler of Notre Dame.” 

This fri ttle world where anything is 


possible is rly happy place for children. 


Imagine l'reasure Island’ with real 





boats ! oust stage offered perfect 
facilities pirates and one can believe 
that no cl eared in the play will ever 
quite lo ) ing been, for once in 
his life ne pirate who arrived 
at the sce he 1 a real boat. There 
prob: bi uction ot ** | reasure 
Island elightful realism and 
illowed so freely into its 
color ft 

he at is fuming becaust 
he hasn't stage he dreams of or 
who y ighting, scenery and 
costumes |} 1 | to the Toy lheatre 
when | Congress next fall 
! rs a Mario 
Radi 

D \ 
“4 4 ~ 
rama Notes 
Drama Oak Park Playgrounds 
he | t nducted by the Oak 


is now celebrat- 


ing its t uous service. From 
. axel <4 4 1 

a nucleus ie work has grown 
ri 1,1. . ) 

stead iZJ pPlavs were given on 

an avet eks throughout the 

vear. | rom various playgrounds 

] | 

lave the past twelve 

months ig list. The dra 
atic dit med groups on all the play 
- “4 ] - 

erounds een encouraged to study 

eood pla . eel | ieht an appreciation 

of dramat the fundamentals ot 

costume settings. Intelligent 


1 


characteri ( iting sympathy and 


been aimed at rather 


than mere « training. The children 
have bee to make original interpre 
tations 0 rather than to imitate the di 
rector’s r character. Originality has 


1 


been an ob the children have been en- 


couraged to arrange plays and dances. Storytell- 
ing has been a part of the dramatic director’s work, 
the storytelling often serving as a preparation for 


dramatics. 
More About Play Tournaments 


lhe Dallas, 


will conduct its third annual one-act play contest 


lexas, Playground Department 
this summer and more than fifty groups will take 
part. Thirty-two plays were presented last year, 
\ special effort has been made to secure the par- 
ticipation this summer of industrial groups. Last 
vear following the playground tournament an in- 
vitation tournament was held in which many in- 
dustrial and out-of-door groups took part. Con- 


tests are held in both the children’s and adult divi- 


sions under the supervision of Dallas’s Director of 


ark Dramatics lhe selection of plays for chil 


j 1 1 1 1 ] 
dren is limited to outdoor or folk plavs and _ the 


children pre sent the Dlavs in the outdoo Calrt 


one of the city’s leading parks. 1 dults 
ire giving their plays in the auditorium ot one 
Ol the high schools where 11 door seats al all- 
ible 

Under the supervision of the drama director 
contests in storytelling are held and this vear for 
the first time there will be a story writing contest 
\ trained storyteller is emploved who sits. the 
city playgrounds daily. The schedule includes fre 
quent visits to the Mexican Park, where hundreds 
ot children from the citv’s crowded \lexic 


Drama for the Colored Citizens of Columbus, 
Georgia 
\ drama institute for colored citizens has been 


one of the recent projects of the Department ot 


Recreation of Columbus, Georgia. ‘The institute 
proper was preceded by a two weeks’ storytelling 
class in which intensively condensed lectures wer 
given on all phases Ol storytelling followed by a 
practical demonstration of stories told by mem 
bers of the class. These sessions were closed with 
a brief, written test covering the entire course. 
lhe drama institute, divided into thirty classes, 
was attended by 200 adults, both men and women, 
and a dramatic club was organized called The 
Community Players. Members of the group were 
instructed in the community work necessary tor 
such an organization and the following subjects 
were taken up theoretically in lectures and practi- 


cally by actual demonstration—costuming, color- 
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ll. | ing, materials, principles of designing, stage con- 

rk, | struction, lighting and its relation to coloring and 

or dyeing. Finally came the selection of the cast for 
| 


the plays. The two plays which were presented 
on April 11th were The Lord's Will and The No 
‘Count Boys, both by Paul Green. One hundred 
seats were reserved for white citizens who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the performances. The business 
connected with the productions was handled en- 
tirely by members of the class and a student di- 
rried the plays through under the guid- 
a: ince of the Department instructor. 


Drama Institutes in Rural Districts 


\lr. Jack Knapp of the staff of the P. R. A. A. 
who | been working in cooperation with the 
ited States Department of Agriculture in train- 

aders in recreation activities, writes of 
institutes which are being conducted. 

People in the country have been producing 

reat length of time. Most of the 

er, was under untrained leadership 

ind eat deal more money was spent than was 

the work was harder than it ought to 

the productions were not always ex- 

| cellent and the group did not have the fun that 


( yu o hi ad. 


tors so that they could go back 


Our purpose was to train 


s and produce, from beginning 

ile productions—directors who 

» produce a play, who would 

costuming, scenery, lighting, make- 
sition, and other details. 


wk is carried on through the 


te tates Extension Division, the imstitutes 

’ last four days and in those four days we take up, 
| s, How to Create Inexpensive 
scenery, How to Make and Use 

' gq [Equipment and the Prin- 

g. At the end of the four 
e produce plays, usually three or four one 

ict plavs in reading rehearsal form. The action 


as well as possible, the actors are 


, 1 
S worked out 


made Ip in costume, scenery and properties are 

ised but the actors read their lines as they 

lo not have time in the four days to memorize 

het \t the sessions we also have community 
singing and folk and pageant dances. The ses- 
sions usually last two hours each, two sessions a 

day of four days. The reception is very enthusi- 

astic and we find that the crowds hate to break up 

at the end of the four davs. Our leaders are, as a 


rule, talented. They vary in age from sixteen to 
seventy though the great majority are from twenty 
to forty years of age. 

“In California last winter an elderly woman of 
about seventy-five or eighty played the part of 
‘Grandma’ in Sparkin’ and did an excellent job 
of it. Of course she received congratulations and 
[ said to her, ‘You must have done a great deal 
of this work before, haven’t you?’ She answered, 
‘No, this is the first time I have ever been on any 
kind of a stage in my life. I have always wanted 
to act but I have never had a chance. I am going 
to make this play up now and take it all over my 
county and I am going to play “Grandma.”’ Re- 
cently | heard that she had followed out what 
she told me. 

“Up in northern Minnesota at the make-up ses- 
sion we made up one of the county agents as an 
old man. At the end of the session he was so 
pleased with himself that he refused to take off 
the grease paint but went out calling on his neigh- 
bors. It was about ten o’clock at night. He 
routed an old friend out of his bed, introduced 
himself as a cattle buyer, made his friend get 
dressed and go down to the barn to look at the 
cattle. Just as he was about to purchase the cows 
his sense of humor overcame his self-control and 
he began to laugh and was discovered by his 
friend. In spite of the make-up good acting was 
necessary to deceive an old friend. 

“We had one school at Lawton, Oklahoma, 
where over fifty per cent. of the class were In- 
dians. They proved themselves especially dra- 
matic and had excellent voices. In one play an 
Indian boy and an Indian girl played the hero and 
heroine. Their acting was fully as good as any 
other pe yple in the group. 

“Our work in Ogden, Utah, proved especially 
fine. One group produced a puppet pantomime 
of ‘Bluebeard’ in which the actors made them- 
selves up as puppets, one cast pantomiming the 
action on the stage, another cast reading the lines 
from behind the curtain. Brilliant costumes and 
colored lights were used and the beauty loving 
people of Utah gave the performance a great re- 
ception. 

‘In many places people drive in seventy-five 
miles or a hundred miles each night for four 
nights over rough roads after working all day in 
the field. They come eagerly and would be glad 
to do it oftener. In the last year institutes have 
been held in fifteen states with an average of 

(Concluded on page 308) 
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41DD5S TO THE CHARM. 


& 24H DELLIING 


7awe 


The Westchester County Music Festival 


Avucustus D. ZANZzIG 


Director, National Music Study, National Recreation Association 


Phe sixth Annual Westchester County Music 
Festival held on May 22, 23 and 24 was the great- 
est in every respect. It involved a splendid large 
symphony orchestra and four great soloists, but 
the greatest and most important “artists” by far 
were the Festival Chorus of 1600 men and women 
from twenty-one communities of the county, the 


Junior Festival Chorus of 2280 elementary and 


high school boys and girls accompanied by a high 
school orchestra of 180—all from the same 
twenty-one communities—and two men’s choruses 


from Mount Vernon and Yonkers. So eager were 
the people of Westchester County and surround- 
ing communities to attend the Festival that the 
huge auditorium seating 5,000 people could not 
provide accommodations for the crowds seeking 
entrance. Seats were sold at prices ranging from 
fifty cents to $3.00, and all expenses were cleared. 

The organization and maintenance of the Festi- 
val is entirely the work of the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission, of which Mrs. Eugene 
Mever, |1 
Hjelte is County Director of Recreation and Mrs. 


is chairman and for which Mr. George 


Kate Wassercheid, I-xecutive Secretary in charge 
of Musi Che beginning and rapid growth of 
the Festival is due to the interest and support of 
Mrs. Meyer and other members of the Comiis- 
sion and to the work of Mrs. Chester G. Marsh, 
former Director of Recreation, who is now giving 
her attention to what promises to be as rich a 
development in the other arts and crafts. 

The new County Center in which the Festival 


occurred is an outcome of the needs of the Festi- 


val and is an especially fine and effective building 
with rooms for various recreational activities in 


addition to the large auditorium and a handsome 
Little Theater. ‘The Festival was also the occa- 
sion for dedication of the building. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, desig- 
nated to represent President Hoover, made the 
dedicatory address. He emphasized the value and 
need of recreation and spoke especially of the im- 
portance of music as a means of recreation and of 


bringing about fine community feeling. 


The programs contained only excellent, inspir- 
ing music which had been carefully prepared by 
the choruses and was sung magnificently under 
the leadership of Mr. Albert Stoessel, who is con- 
ductor also of the Worcester (Massachusetts ) 
Music Festival and of the Symphony Orchestra 
and Chorus at Chautauqua Lake, New York, in 
the summer. The Westchester County Festival 
represents a high-water mark for this type of 
musical endeavor associated with a Recreation De- 
partment. It is a token of a quality of musical 
activity which must more and more become a part 
of the work of recreation departments. There is 
no escaping it. The amazing progress in music 
made in the public schools during the last ten 
years, progress involving millions of children, 
must somehow find its way outside of the school, 
and the philosophy of recreation must somehow 
find its way into the minds and hearts of more 
of the teachers and children inside of the schools 
so that there can be the “carry over” that is looked 
for more and more eagerly by music teachers and 
others. The higher quality of it all must some- 
how be preserved, and not for any academic rea- 
son associated with merely musical traditions and 
ideals but because the higher quality makes pos- 
sible a richer, more vital and joyous experience. 


‘Artificial conditions have been created in 
which the distractions are innumerable, the speed 
at which things are done has necessarily been 
accelerated by the crying need for time and by the 
exhilaration that comes from the very speed and 
diversity of our activities. 

“There is a tendency to superficiality. This is 
the handmaiden of wealth and greater leisure. 
This is the danger which is very real, a danger 
which our universities and colleges and all insti- 
tutions of learning and our home influences should 
guard against in the impressionable and youthful 
mind.”—Myron C. Taylor, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, U. S. Steel Company. 
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Circus Days in Memphis 


There are no thrills comparable to those which 
a circus provides, and the Memphis Playground 
Circus furnishes such thrills aplenty! For the 
Park Department is providing a real circus wagon, 
a gaily painted caravan, which visits each play- 
ground once during the summer taking to the 
children all the necessary equipment. This in- 
cludes everything from a large tent seating about 
300 people, two dressing tents, two side show 
tents and a sawdust ring to animal frames, cos- 
tumes and safety pins! 

From the minute the wagon arrives at a park 
there is all the hustle and bustle which accom- 
panies the setting up and tearing down of circuses 
on one night stands. With the assistance of hun- 
dreds of little boys, and of big boys, too, the big 
tent is soon erected, all the bleacher seats securely 
fastened in place, the circus ring laid out and well 
covered with sawdust, and the platform for the 
band erected at the performers’ entrance. The 
side show tents are erected in front of the main 
tent and two dressing room tents are set up in 
the rear. 

Then comes the fun of getting ready for the 
parade, for no circus is a real circus without this 


feature. Th 


Clown Band takes its place on top 








of the circus wagon while all the performers fol- 
low along behind. What matters it if some of 
the elephants do have a few extra bumps here and 
there where some tot’s head breaks the perfect 
symmetry of the “hide”; this is a circus “of the 
children, by the children and for the children!” 

After the parade the bell sounds for lunch and 
then follows a wild scramble to get dressed for the 
afternoon performance. ‘The side shows are well 
attended, thanks to the barker, and a long line 
is waiting in front of the miniature ticket office, 
for no one may enter without securing a real 
ticket for the price of a smile. 

All the seats are filled long before the hour set 
for the beginning of the performance. Children 
and adults pack the entrance, line up around the 
outside and peep over the top of the tent. Several 
venturesome boys and girls secure a bird’s eye 
view from branches of nearby trees. 

The band strikes up a lively march and the 
trained bears, ele- 





show is on! All are there 
phants, giraffes, monkeys, ponies, lions, a troup 
of acrobats, tight rope walkers, ballet girls and 
midgets. Hundreds of children live the charac- 
ters they portray and have a wonderful time do- 
ing it, for where lives the man who has never in 
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NeEveR WitHoutT Patrons! 


his career longed to be ina circus? Fond parents 


and friends sit for two hours under a blistering 





sun and applaud each act. The real circus at- 
mosphere is not lacking—hoarse calls from the 
property men, growling and roaring from the 
animals, the fanfare of trumpets, peanut venders 
calling their wares, gay penants fluttering in the 
breeze, brilliantly colored posters advertising the 
event, noise and confusion. 

At last it is over—Happy children with grease 
paint still on their faces accompany equally happy 
parents home for a hasty meal before returning to 
the playground for the evening performance. Then 
the whole program is repeated under the glare 
of bright lights for the benefit of those whose 
work prevents them from attending during the 
daytime. As the last tired, but still enthusiastic 
child troops out, the tent is quickly lowered and 
everything except the sawdust packed back in the 
circus wagon ready for another circus day at 
another park. 


Sportsmanship Codes 


For Intercollegiate Base Ball* 


Directors of athletics, coaches, captains, man- 
agers, players and all who have any responsibility 
for the conduct of intercollegiate athletics are 
urged to take an aggressive stand for a high stan- 
dard of sportsmanship in baseball, not only among 
players but among spectators. There have de- 


] 


veloped in baseball, as a result of its history and 


traditions, certain practices that are as foreign to 


good sportsmanship as jogging an opponent’s el- 
bow would be to the etiquette of golf. 
\s former Dean LeBaron Briggs of Harvard 


so clearly pointed out in an address before the 
N. C. A, A. some years ago, “It is so obvious 
that the normal youth has in the past abused 
sportsmanship, and so obvious that the normal 
vo es the generous, hates the trickily mean, 
that we need only to open his long-closed eyes to 
set ere is nothing legitimate to baseball 
whicl ll not suffer a player to remain a gentle- 

These objectionable practices can be eliminated 
Wi east bit of injury to the “pep” and 
zest the me, or detriment to the skill of the 
play iduals or in teams. The following 
suggestions are proposed with the thought that 

*Re f t yiate Base Ball Guide, 1930, through 


a S ing and Bros 


special attention might be given to establishing 
certain practices that would place baseball at least 
on a par with the standards of sportsmanship in 
our other intercollegiate sports. 


Courtesy to Opponents.—Build up a tradition 
of courtesy to the visiting team which will discour- 
age any effort by players, spectators—organized or 
individually—to rattle the pitcher or any other 
member of the visiting team. Home crowds should 
cheer to encourage their players, not to discon- 
cert their rivals. 


Remarks by Players.—Discourage and prevent 
as far as possible coachers on base lines, under 
the guise of encouraging batters, in any attempt to 
rattle a pitcher by various remarks. There should 
be no remarks by catcher ostensibly addressed to 
the pitcher, seeking to unnerve the batter. There 
should be no remark or action by a player that re- 
flects directly or indirectly upon an opponent, um- 
pire or spectator. Players will not, by discourte- 
ous words or actions, protest decisions of the um- 
pire or in any way attempt to show up the umpire. 


Interference with Throws.—Batters will not at- 
tempt to hinder and obstruct the catcher as he 
throws to bases. Base runners will avoid interfer- 
ence with a baseman who is attempting a double 


play. On a play with the runner going to first, 
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he shall run in the regular three-foot lane and not this code by eliminating the unsportsmanlike prac. 
attempt to edge in to obstruct the first baseman tices mentioned, and, in general, in their baseball 
receiving the throw playing, conducting themselves as gentlemen and 
; ; ' sportsmen. 
Obstruct Base Runner.—When there is no save ; 
: : We all recognize that rules and codes will not 
immediate opportunity for a play at the base, in- ; . 
a a : make a sportsman out of a mucker, but it will 
helders s ve tar enough from the base to ‘ bg 
' help to transform the spirit that prompts it, and 
avoid any pé le interference with the base- ae abd 
will create in time the same spirit of sportsman- 
runner rou! I the Dase. . . 28 ° 
ship toward opponents that is characteristic of our 
Fake | 1 Directions.—It is distinctly other intercollegiate contests. 


unsports! vers to shout fake warn- 


ings sucl t back,” to a base-runner, or 
“Look out t plaver about to make a catch. 
Anotl er 1 TT anlike | ractice 1s for a coacher 
or some 1 the team at bat to attempt to 
confuse t n the field when a fly ball is hit, 
= om Flee fF 4] 
by calling them to make the catch. 
Attitud Batters will not attempt to 


disconcert btain a base on balls by 


standing wit acks to the plate or stooping 
to picl pitcher starts his délivery. 

Pitch reak delivery such as “split 
ball” or the shall be permitted. 

Protest ts on decision shall be made 
only by t t the team, and then only 
on matter nterpretation. 

Coacl | the team will abide by all 
decisions « re, and will make every effort 
to prevent uw manlike actions, either by play- 
ers or sp toward officials in charge of 
the game 

Umpi unpire shall have full authority 
to put a mai the bench, or expel him from 
the game i s unbecoming a gentleman and 
a sportsn 

Prelimii tice \ schedule of practice 
preliminary t game shall be as follows: 

1. Visitis eam batting at plate up to forty 
minutes before game 

2. Home t itting at plate for twenty min- 
utes 

3. Visiting te helding practice for ten min- 
utes 

4. Home team fielding practice ten minutes be- 
fore the tims ie to be started. 

Sportsmanship Pledge.—It is urged that direc- 
tors, coaches « iptains read the foregoing code 
to candidates for baseball teams, who then shall 
be asked to cooperate in carrying out the spirit of 


For the Spectator 


Sportsmanship standards approached from the 
point of view of the “fan” are incorporated in a 
code prepared by G. G. Eppley, City Recreation 
Director, Evansville, Indiana, and adopted by the 
Indiana District of Kiwanis International. 

1. I will consider my athletic Opponents and the 
officials as my guests and will treat them as such, 

2. I will cheer both teams as they come on the 
held of play. 

3. | will applaud good plays made by either 
team. 

4. I will not applaud errors. 

5. | will not “razz” plavers of either team or 
anyone ofhcially connected with either team. 

6. | will accept the officials as the proper au- 
thorities to make decisions and will accept their 
decisions. 

7. | will not vell or “razz” during the infliction 
of a penalty. 

8. I will not stir up any unfriendly rivalry 
among the fans. 

9. I will consider it my privilege and duty to 
encourage players and school authorities to live up 
to the spirit of the rules of whatever athletic asso- 
ciation they may have considered it a privilege to 
be a member. 

10. I will consider it my privilege and duty to 
promote the Indiana Kiwanis Code of Sportsman- 


ship among players and fans at all times. 


“The education of the future will be inventive- 
minded. It will believe so profoundly in the high 
value of the inventive or creative spirit that it 
will set itself to develop that spirit by all means 
within its power. From kindergarten to graduate 
school the habit of conceiving new and more ade- 
quate ways of doing things and thinking about 
things will be the habit most eagerly developed.” — 
Hlarry Overstreet. 
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Go to Grass! 


WittiAmM GouLp VINAL 


Director Nature Guide School, Western Reserve University 


“Go to Grass” was given the first “Sunday 
Night” at Nature Guide School. The method of 
presentation is set forth so that others may try it 
a something similar. The title of the talk was 
not announced until the students guessed the 
name of the thing to be discussed. 

“l am thinking of the most beautiful plant— 
the one which we could least spare as the beauti- 
fier of earth. Probably we do not all think of 
the same plant when we recall our favorite, so | 
am going to ask you to name what you consider 
the most beautiful plant. No, mine is not the 
rose, or the sweet pea, or the iris, or the colum- 
bine. They are beautiful, of course. My plant 
is like the rose in that it grows from either under- 
eround sprouts or froma seed. It has a stem and 
leaves and it blossoms and produces fruit. In the 
same way that there are many plant with blossoms 
like the sweet pea, which vary from the annual 
scarlet runner bean to the woody stemmed Honey 
Locust, my plant may be an annual, an herb, or a 
tree. 

“This plant is not only beautiful, it is common. 
There are 4,700 species. It is the most abundant 
flowering plant on the farm, and the most plenti- 
ful plant in the cities, although in the latter place 
it is not given a chance to blossom except in vacant 
lots. It is so common-place, so lowly, that no cot- 
tage, be it e’er so humble, would really be home 
without it. ‘Blessed are the meek.’ 

“Now this plant is not only the most beautiful, 
the most common, and the most humble, but it has 
the distinction of being the most useful. You 
surely could not live in the city if it were not for 


this plant which enables man to grow large quan- 
tities of non-perishable food. And besides, it is 
the daily bread of all grazing animals. All the 
herds and flocks through the ages have gained 
sustenance from it. Truly we may say that it is 
all flesh and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flowers of the field. 

“Yes, you have guessed it. This plant is grass. 
lam now going to have you estimate how many 
kinds you think can be gathered in ten minutes. 
Write your number on a scrap of paper and hand 


it in. 1 want to find out who can make the best 
appraisal. I would like to have Mary gather grass 
to show that it really is beautiful and Ernestine 
to show that it is the most useful. The rest of 
you may see how nearly you can make a complete 
collection.” 

In ten minutes the whistle was blown, and the 
campers reassembled in the council ring. Some- 
one held up timothy, and all that could match it 
got one point. Then came orchard grass, and red 
top, and squirrel tail. The third specimen was 
unknown and someone suggested that we call it 
‘Tickle Grass,” so Tickle Grass it was. The score 
mounted to fifteen, which was greater than anyone 
had predicted. 

The “Chief” had to straighten out many diffi- 
culties. Blue-eyed grass is not a grass and it has 
a showy flower and belongs to the Iris Family. 
Sour grass is one of the buckwheats, rib grass is 
a plantain, and star-grass is a member of the 
Amaryllis family. Sparrow-grass is just a collo- 
quial way of saying asparagus. But you should 
not be surprised at the idiosyncrasies of the Eng- 
lish Janguage, for is not the white man pink, 
and the red man brown? And surely the saw- 
horse is not a horse. All that makes hay is not 
grass. Alfalfa and clover belong to the pea family. 
They make excellent hay but they never were 
grass. Funny, is it not, that grass may be grass 
in the morning but soon as it is cut, it becomes 
hay. 

Then came the period of straightening out. If 
sour grass, and pepper grass, and rib-grass, are 
not grass, what is grass? Well, here it is as nearly 
as we Can say it in simple English. Grass is a 
hollow jointed-stemmed plant with alternate, 
sheathing leaves. This ruled out the sedges with 
their three-cornered stem, and the rushes. An- 
other remembered that it had been said that per- 
haps we could not live without grass and that it 
was the staff of life. This statement was chal- 
lenged. When barley, oats, rye, wheat, corn, and 
sugar cane were declared grasses, there was no 
further doubt. Someone said, “I never saw a 


grass that was a tree.” The “chief” then called 
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298 THIRTY-TWO MILLION 


to their 1 e giant bamboos that sometimes 
srow to 12 n height 

All agre that they had been “as green as 
grass,” and dé ed that they would not “‘let the 
grass grow wu their feet,” but that they were 


going straig “to make hay while the sun 
shines.” 


The fragrance of new 


mown hay, the hues of 


ripening c¢ the waving fields of wheat, to- 
gether with the virtues already discovered, made 
all truly believe that grass is a miracle. 

The “chi then held up a bouquet of grass 
and spoke as ows: “This is a bouquet of grass. 
| will consider the grasses of the fields, how they 
grow. Phe l nd make food and yet | Say 
unto you that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed bes more beautiful. The ignorant 
pass the g1 nseen, for it is commonplace. 
They tread u it because it is lowly. I will 


Thirty-T'wo Milli 


Under tl tle Caleb H. Baumes in the March 
issue of tl Clu mind Table, makes a 
plea for cri ntiot Mr. Baumes, author 
of the Baur vs, speaks of the investigations 
of the Ney tate Crime Commission which 
have le hat the utilization oi 


f the important factors 


in the s ( source. 

‘It was { the case study of the majority 
otf oftende: ly saumes, “that the great 
majorit ffenders came from broken 
homes, cong eas where commercial recrea- 


tions abou ’ vas little chance to 
play under ] us ( nd leadership The 
State Con re to the conclusion 
that the ys simply play them- 
selves int del iency because of the 


lack of s 


Sub-Commission had _ stated 
very point t th is no unit cause of 
crime, it 1 ded proved housing, sug 
gested a cl school program for the 


potential del 1 re nmended better super- 


vision of de ts through a coordinated pro- 
eram of cas nd then expressed its views 
forcibly on the tter of spare time. My quota- 
tions from it e-til recommendations ought 
to challeng thinking citizens: ‘Since mis- 


on Dollars tor 


DOLLARS FOR JAILS 


stretch out on the grass. I will sit on the lawn 
beneath the shade of the elm. I will glance across 
the greensward to the wild grasses by the fence 
row. I will glance toward the tall grasses of the 
lake shore as they sway in the breeze. I will 
trample in the deep grasses of the meadow, where 
the daisies nod. [| will hie to the hayfield to get a 
whiff of new mown hay. I will look at the fruit- 
I will hike 
across green pastures where grazing animals have 


ing stalks to see the pollen and seed. 


cropped the green grass close to mother earth, 
| will live in the sunshine of today and enjoy 
these simple things that the sunshine makes pos- 
sible. I will join the poets and sing the praises 


of grass.” 


Note: Appropriate poems for use are The 


loice of the Grass, by Sarah T. Roberts, and The 


Grass, by Emily Dickinson. 


ails 


guided energy, lack of wholesome spare-time pur- 
suits, are so often factors in delinquency, the 
facilities for providing supervised recreation must 
] 
I 


be extended to every child instead of the minority 


of children as it now stands.’ ”’ 

Mr. Baumes tells in the same article of another 
interesting study of “Problem Boys and Their 
Brothers.” The State Commission selected forty 
pairs of brothers in as many different families, one 
i problem, the othe: non-problem boy. The 
study brought out several important facts not the 
least of which in importance was the chapter of 
findings entitled, Recreation Centers. 

“Recreation centers should take advantage of 
the good mechanical ability of delinquents by pro- 
viding opportunities for its development, such as 
is afforded in various Boys’ Clubs. 

“There should be recognition that the child who 
is ‘too wild to be tolerated’ is the very child whom 
organized recreation can help the most, and who, 
tailing this helping hand, is likely to become a 
menace to society. 

“There should be a recognition that the prob- 
lem child may be suffered to mingle with good 
children. One bad apple may spoil a barrel, but 
a delinquent child has no cankerworm in him. 
The wholesome influence of good children has a 


positive effect on him.” 
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Children a Worth While Interest 


Atictia M. Conroy, 


Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York 


Do your boys and girls read Indian stories? 
Can they make an Indian tepee and Indian clothes ? 
Do they know the difference between arrowheads 
and the significance of Indian symbols? 

There are two groups of children in Buffalo 
who every Saturday afternoon are making these 
interesting discoveries about Indians and _ their 
customs at the Buffalo Museum of Science. And 
all day long on Saturday this museum is a verit- 
able hive of activities. Children may go to the 
story hour at 10:30 A. M. and hear stories told 
that are founded on fact. These stories are con- 
nected; they are sequels and each one has the 
purpose of stimulating the child’s interest in some 
living thing. In the afternoon the children may 
attend free moving pictures with a wholesome ap- 
peal and they may enjoy museum games. These 
games are informative and when the children have 
finished playing them they have acquired scien- 
tific knowledge about animals, birds, shells and 
flowers without feeling they have been taught. 


On Mondays at four o’clock a group of boys 


and girls study reptiles and amphibians. Each 
child has a live specimen to examine and draw. 
Grouped about the table, handling turtles and 
snakes, the eager children ply the trained science 


guide with questions about their specimens. On 
Tuesday and Saturday bird groups become very 
proficient in recognizing western New York birds. 
From their contagious enthusiasm whole families 
are becoming bird lovers. At present the botany 
and garden groups are studying seeds, planting 
them in sawdust to watch the germination and 
planning backyard gardens. Every Wednesday 
these enthusiastic young horticulturists can be seen 
busy at some pleasant task. 

Do your children keep gold fish? How about 
making their own aquarium? Wouldn't they de- 
light in learning how to keep gold fish healthy and 
in finding out all about snails, the right kind of 
plants to use and the correct balance to maintain 
for a well organized aquarium? On Thursday 
afternoons you will find children absorbed in doing 
this very thing at the Buffalo Museum of Science. 

(In Friday afternoon star gazers acquire sci- 
entific information about the solar system. Young 
astronomers in embryo! The Hall of Astronomy 
with its many labels and explanatory pictures is 
a treasure trove for the children who know what 
they are seeing. A child who can call stars by 
names does not lack friends. 

One evening recently a troop of Boy Scouts 

















tesy Buffalo Museum of Science 


Harp At Work, But It’s Fun! 
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Courtes ] ff Viuseum of Science 


YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
assembled in front of the large Bison group in the 
Hall of Vertebrat 


thrilling story 


es of the Museum and heard a 
early days when buffalo hunt- 
The 


illuminating things to tell 


ing on the great plains was in its zenith. 


storyteller had many 


about the animal exhibits in this room. In the 
Hall of Primitive 


story which linked up with local 


Races Girl Scouts have met to 
hear an Indian 
history. Objects from the extensive collection of 
local Indian material which is in this hall were 
used to illustrate the story. Both Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts have an opportunity to go to the But- 
falo Museum of Science for merit badge class 


work, studying subjects of especial interest to 


them, such as conservation, bird study, weather, 
insect life, botany or forestry. 

Would your boy 
Junior Museum specimens they have collected? 
Roosevelt Field Club at the Buf- 


or girl like to exhibit in a 


1 


By joining the 


falo Museum of Science on their field trips to 


such well known regions as Niagara Glen, Wil- 


liamsville Quarry, or Casenovia Creek, not only 
] 


are their colle enlarged but their interest in 


lf your child 
has not developed any definite hobbies, by affilia- 


the beauties of nature are extended. 


tion with such an alive group he will be helped to 
find one. People with hobbies have very few 
dull moments. 

Children collect by instinct. 
Why not build up for them a 


Why not direct 
their collecting ? 
background so they will collect intelligently? Roy 
Chapman Andrews, one of our foremost “‘col- 
lectors” of today, started his career as a small boy 
wandering about a museum eager to absorb knowl- 
edge. 

In the spring there are graduation exercises and 
in the Buffalo Museum of Science auditorium 
crowds of boys and girls receive certificates for 
satisfactorily covering the work—or is it play ?— 
of thirty marks. Some children who have been 
attending groups or classes for a period of years 
receive a silver medal and a membership in the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences to last until 
they become twenty-one years of age. 

These activities mentioned are only a few of the 
things that the Buffalo Museum of Science offers 
the public, and they are obtainable for the simple 
asking. 


“There was a time when it would have been 
absurd to include recreation in a conference on 
child health and protection, and here is a large 
committee devoted to this subject. As a matter of 
fact, we consider recreation one of the most im- 
portant parts of our whole conference. 

“In California you find that every new school 
has a large plot of land about it for play. There 
was a time when many would have said that edu- 
cation aiming as it does at building citizenship had 
Asa 
matter of fact, the building of good citizenship 
is pretty much in the hands of those who have 


nothing to do with playgrounds or tennis. 


to do with tennis balls and with playgrounds.”— 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 
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Do You Know 


Writing in the June, 1929, Journal of Adult 
Education under the title of Riding with a Pur- 
pose, Frederick Paul Keppel offers some fascin- 
ating suggestions to the motorist. 

Dr. Keppel speaks of the fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
are driving aimlessly about the country in their 
motors. To these people he makes this suggestion : 

“Why cannot we, or a good many of us at any 
rate, merge our present motoring habits with what 
is left of the collecting instinct which we all had 
in childhood, and which in later life takes the 
form ot hobbies ? 

“IT have a friend who is a motorist and a trip- 
per, and who collects battlefields on his trips. 
From Quebec and Saratoga down to Chattanooga 
his collection is nearly complete, and he has cer- 
tain favorites which he visits again and again. 
He’s the son of a Civil War general, and has a 
natural interest in such matters. He is also a 
busy professional man and it takes him some time 
to arrange his affairs so that he may take his little 
trip. ‘That is all to the good, for it gives him the 
opportunity to re-read his Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son, for example, and to study his battle charts. 
Then, when he sets out, he is really going some- 
where. Incidental discomforts on the way don’t 
bother him. When he arrives at his destination 
he gets promptly to work. His charts are no longer 
pieces of paper, but living things. He tramps the 
hills and valleys and follows the roads and lanes ; 
he seeks out the oldest inhabitants and has long 
converse with them. Once he actually found an 
old woman who remembered seeing his own father 
sixty years before. On the way home, his mind 
and heart are full of what he has seen and when 
he reaches his library there is more reading that 
he simply must do. The old accounts of the 
battle have become new and fresh in the light of 
his new knowledge. And throughout his trip, he 
has had just as much air and sunshine as the fel- 
low who spends the same time cruising about 
aimlessly in his motor car. 

“We wouldn't all get the same thrill out of 
battlefields that my friend gets, but there are col- 
lections to be made to suit all tastes. 

“If one’s historic interest is alive, though less 
gory than that of the General’s son, early Amer- 
ican architecture offers a realm of possibilities. 


Your Country? 


New England or Virginia churches, for example, 
or old houses, such as may be found in Salem or 
Kingston or Germantown or Annapolis or Wil- 
liamsburg. Any good book on the history of 
American architecture—Fiske Kimball’s, for ex- 
ample—will furnish incentive for a number of 
motor trips upon this particular quest. The lover 
of old houses should by all means makes the trip 
to Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, for the park 
contains a number of beautiful examples of the 
eighteenth century, each of which the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art has had the wit to furnish 
with examples from its collections of the period 
when the house was erected. And, by the way, 
the visitor should certainly include a sight of the 
period rooms in the main Museum building. He 
is further reminded that a visit to the Colonial 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
may be made without entering into the worst of 
the Metropolitan congestion, and that one can 
also see the new old rooms at the Boston Museum 
with comparative comfort. A complete picture of 
early American domestic surroundings is acces- 
sible at the Pendleton House in Providence. Then 





there are the museums more specifically historic in 
character, such as those of Richmond and Deer- 
field and Worcester and elsewhere. Some of the 
least appreciated treasures in New York City are 
in the building of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. 

“For variety, let us go a little farther west to 
make our picture collection. In the territory 
bounded by Minneapolis and Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis, and including Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, are to be 
found some of the most important collections of 
pictures in the world, collections which no visitor 
to Europe would neglect if he could help it. Most 
of them are in public galleries. Those in private 
hands can usually be visited if application be 
made in advance. 

“Suppose our motorist is interested, or is cap- 
able of becoming interested, in sculpture, not as it 
is seen in the cold storage of the museum, but in 
the setting in which the artist himself has placed 
it. He can begin with the widely known master- 
pieces, such as Saint-Gauden’s Puritan, at Spring- 
field, the Shaw Memorial on Boston Common, 
and the Adams Monument in Rock Creek Ceme- 
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tery; and he can then search out the less well- 
known examples of good sculpture, of which there 
are a number quite as good as the Civil War mon- 
uments are bad. Some of these are so little known 
and appreciated that they give the finder a sense 
of personal discovery. French’s beautiful La- 
fayette Monument at Easton, Pennsylvania, is an 
example of what | mean. Others are the monu- 
ment to Bucky O'Neill at Prescott, Arizona, the 
Depew Memorial Fountain at Indianapolis, the 
Pierce Memorial at Bangor, Maine, for those who 
go so far afield. The tourist may prefer to make 
a specialty of the works of a single sculptor. 
Should he choose Daniel Chester French, his quest 
will take him not only to Forest Hills and Concord 
and Saratoga, but to a number of other places 
where there are less well-known examples of his 
work. The enthusiast for Saint-Gaudens, how- 
ever familiar the fine works in New York 
or Chicago, should plan an excursion to Cornish, 
New Hampshire, to see the extensive collection 
at the sculptor’s summer home. 
“Sooner or later the collector of American 
find a way to store in his memory 


of Abraham Lincoln, including 


sculpture would 
the great statues 
the Saint-Gaudens at Chicago, the Borglum in 


Newark, the Barnat 


tue in the Lincoln Memorial, and Fraser’s soon 


d in Cincinnati, French’s sta- 
to be placed at the end of the Lincoln Highway 
in Jersey City 

“State capitols are a game easy to bag, provided 


the sportsmat tished with small numbers at a 


time. They rood roads, though somewhat 
far apart. A1 class of American buildings 
offers a wider variety of interests. 

“Or is he erested in modern church architec- 
ture’ If so, he should see the cathedrals at Wash- 
ington and New York, and the huge church now 


being erected tiverside Drive to house Dr. 


Fosdick’s great ongregation. The beautiful 
Swedenborgian Church at Bryn Athyn, outside 
ranbrooke, near Detroit; and the 
West Point, Williams, 


hi igo, il he can go so far afield. 


Philadelphia ; ‘ 
chapels at Princeton, 
Union, and at ¢ 
Some of the boarding schools also have beautiful 
chapels, as for example, Groton and St. George’s. 


“In spite of that has been said to its detri- 


ment, the college campus is well worth visiting, 
not nearly so much so, however, when hippo- 
dromed for commencements or football games as 
when the college is pursuing the normal tenor of 
its way. . When one has completed his col- 
lection of colleges he might well take up the board- 


ing schools. me really knows New England 


who has not seen Exeter and Andover and Farm- 
ington. I have already spoken of the chapels at 
Groton and St. George’s. The new Junior College 
at Avon is most interesting, both architecturally 
and educationally. 

“For the breast, savage or otherwise, that is 
most effectively soothed by music, the opportuni- 
ties are many. There are city orchestras, church 
organs and even carillons to hear, and superb 
choirs at colleges as well as in churches—at Hamil- 
ton and Mount Holyoke, for instance. Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, is an obvious Mecca at the time of 
the Bach Festival. 

“The Little Theatre movement is one of the 
signs of the times. It offers a fine opportunity 
to any motorist who is interested in the drama, 
especially to one already interested in some particu- 
lar Little Theatre. Here, as in the case of choral 
music, it will not do to overlook the colleges. 
When I was an undergraduate, Brander Matthews 
advised us to begin as promptly as possible upon 
the collection of performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays. My own collection would be even less 
complete than it is if it were not for certain 
scholarly revivals seen on college stages. 

“In England, Americans make pious pilgrim- 
ages to Wessex and, of course, to the Wordsworth 
country. It may respectfully be pointed out that 
they haven’t to cross the Atlantic to visit Salem 
or Concord or old Chester or Sleepy Hollow. 
\cadia is still unspoiled, as are many of the 
scenes of Cooper’s novels. | don’t know whether 
the river service would make it possible today or 
whether the roads would permit, but [ should cer- 
tainly like a chance to follow the trail of Huckle- 
berry Finn down the Mississippi. All that I sug- 
gest is that motorists in America should do in their 
own land precisely what they already do in Eu- 
rope. There they collect English cathedrals or 
French chateaux. . . . 

“The amateur geologist with only a little pre- 
liminary reading could make a collection of geo- 
logic features that differ greatly one from another. 
.. . [f one is interested in ores and minerals there 
is equally fine collecting. There is no finer ex- 
hibit of a producing zinc mine than that of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company at Franklin Furnace, 
New Jersey, which produces a longer list of min- 
erals than any zinc mine in the world... . If one 
is interested in ancient forms of life as recorded 
in the rock strata there are few better places to 
make a beginning collection than in the limestones 
of Kingston and Roundout, New York. 


“Trees furnish an exhaustless study. There 


ee, 
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are still some stands of original forests in the 
Poconos, for example, or in the Massachusetts 
state forest at Petersham. We are beginning to 
have our national forests in the East and we 
ought to visit them. Laurels and rhododendrons 
and other flowering shrubs are not to be despised 
as a springtime hobby, nor are the more humble 
wild flowers. Membership in the Garden Club of 
America will open the gates of many beautiful 
gardens worth driving miles to see. A citizen’s in- 
terest in his local park might well be broadened 
by inspection of neighboring parks and parkways. 
“We are hearing a great deal of city and re- 
gional planning and we shall hear more as time 
eoes by. Why not prepare for the new day by 
becoming familiar with some of the best examples 
of good planning—the Bronx River Parkway, the 
new boulevard in Philadelphia or the Garden City, 
outside of Cincinnati. ... 

“The essentials of Riding with a Purpose, as 
[ see them, are: first, a genuine interest on the 
part of the motorist—interest on the part of some 
one else won't do; second, a sufficient number of 
examples within reach to provide continuity of in- 
terest and a cumulative effect ; and third, sufficient 
available information to furnish “homework,” 
both before and after the visit. 

“The pleasure and permanent value of any of 
these little journeys would be greatly enhanced 
by the use of a camera, or even more, by the use 
of a sketching pad, no matter how crude the re- 


sulting drawings might be.” 


Do You Know Your 
State? 


In preparing for the Massachusetts Bay 
Conference, the Executive Com- 
mittee of City Chairmen and 
Delegates is asking organizations and individu- 
als in the city to aid in compiling a new list of 
principal attractions of Massachusetts. Local 
newspapers and civic societies, school pupils and 
college students are among those invited to set 
down the attractions of the state which they 
consider the most notable and most worthy of 
being included in a list of 300 attractions. It is 
requested that each reply indicate a first choice; 
if more than one suggestion is sent, second and 
third choices. The information gained in this 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Town and 
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Fenced in by His 
Own Line* 


One of this month’s “success” magazines car- 
ries an interview with an American business man 
who started with a certain corporation as a day 
laborer and is now, at the age of forty-four, its 
president. He attributes his achievement, one need 
hardly add, to hard work, and the fact that, in his 
own words, “I haven’t cluttered my head with 
things not in my line.” If that statement is to be 
taken literally, one cannot help wondering how 
much fun this American hopes to get out of the 
second half of his life. Here is a man who, by 
modern standards, is a success, who has been on 
earth nearly half a century, and who has not yet 
discovered anything of pleasure or profit beyond 
his “line.” Books cannot be in his line, since, as 
he announces, his reading has been confined to 
works on economic and technical subjects. Con- 
certs cannot be in his line; for no man who works 
ten to fifteen hours every day—as he says he does 
—can have time for much else beyond eating and 
sleeping. The theater cannot be in his line, for 
the same reason. Pictures must be out of his line. 
He must have little time to waste in dancing or 
singing or playing or riding or shooting or sailing 
a boat, or even for doing nothing at all. Where 
is he going, this captain of industry, and when he 
gets there—what of it? If the human race con- 
sistently followed his example, and refused to 
clutter its head with things not in its line, where 
would we be? We would have no literature, no 
painting, no sculpture, no poetry, no drama, no 
music; we would be living in tents; and our fur- 
niture would consist strictly of things to cook 
with, things to eat from, and things to sleep on. 
For it is fairly obvious that any branch of art or 
handicraft exists only through the interest and 
patronage of those who are not directly concerned 
with producing it. People cannot live by taking in 
each other’s washing, and the artist must starve 
whose only customers are other artists. We erect 
monuments to the world’s great painters and poets 
and musicians, and celebrate their centenaries. 
Somewhere, I think, there might be a monument 
to that international unknown soldier, the art 
amateur ; the man whose willingness to clutter his 
mind with pleasant and non-interest-bearing things 
makes possible the existence of a Rembrandt, a 
Shakespeare, or a Beethoven. 


*Deems Taylor in Musical America. 
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Among the Conventions 


The spirit of adventure seemed to permeate the 
air at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education held in Chicago 
May 12-15. For the delegates, about 175 in 
number, evidently had the conviction that they 
were engaged in a project which meant a great 
deal to the future welfare of America. 
The delegates discussed the various channels 


through which adult education is influencing 
America. The rural library service and the ex- 
tension service in agriculture and home economics 
were felt to be the outstanding agents in the rural 
held. 
and _ broader a large percentage of the 


6,000,000 farm homes of the United States. 


There is a keen demand today for a larger 


ire in 


Local adult education associations were dis- 
cussed. These associations issue bulletins, hold 
forums, conduct surveys of adult education possi- 
bilities and serve as a clearing house for agencies 
touching the field of adult training. 

It was pointed out that the possibilities of teach- 
ing education to the people through the radio have 
not as yet been touched. The American Associa- 
tion for Adult 
months study, has reached the conclusion that 
the part which education will play in the field of 


radio will depend 


Education, as a result of its six 


upon how the educational world 
and the radio industry can be made to see condi- 
tions which affect them both and are mutually 


beneficial. There is considerable educational 


broadcasting being done by the national systems, 
by local general systems and by institutions, but 
thus far the definition of education for radio pur- 


1 


poses has not been clearly formulated. 


To help 
clear up the situation there was organized last 
January the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education b presentative educators and em- 
inent laymen. Mr. Levering Tyson, field repre- 
\dult Education Association, is 
office in New York City. 


Spencer Miller, Jr., Director of the Workers 


sentative of 
the director with an 
Education Bureau, expressed the opinion that the 
whole field of modern leisure must be considered. 
He stated that lei 


thing, unifying the 


ure ought to be an important 
experience of the worker. 
Leisure and labor must be recognized as comple- 

1 . 1 
tithetical. 


mentary and not at The worker’s deep 


hungers must be 
+h, 


ilvzed if proper provision is 
to be made for 
Miller spoke of the 


continued development. Mr. 
\rt Workshop in New York 


t CONVENTIONS 


organized in the fall of 1929 to provide oppor- 
tunity for creative activities by workers. After 
three months of operation 800 applications for 
membership had been considered. The question 
was asked as to whether it was possible for col- 
leges and universities to devise effective means of 
reaching alumni with educational processes. Many 
college authorities have considered the problem 
and a number of institutions have already begun 
experiments covering the sending out of reading 
lists, the formation of study clubs, the publication 
of educational articles in alumni periodicals, the 
issuing of special bulletins, the holding of summer 
courses and the circulation of books. 

The suggestion was made that the all too-fre- 
quent complicated structure of the printed page 
is a real deterrent to adult education. More attrac- 
tive reading matter, the right kind of educational 
material by way of radio and the adaptation of 
moving pictures to educational matters would do 
much to further adult education. 

Professor Frank L. McVey of the University 
of Kentucky, advocated hobbies. ‘‘Evervone,” he 
said, “has a deep-down desire for beauty but this 
will not be developed to a point of skill and satis- 
faction unless each individual tries himself out 
in one or other of the fine arts. Everyone 
should have the opportunity to express himself 
in art form for the good of his soul. The artist, 
more than anyone else, touches the meaning of 
life. Art reduces drudgery and emphasizes beauty 
and form; it can give relief from worry and the 
strain of modern life.” 


Our Folks 


Dr. Victor L. F. 
Director of Music in the public schools of Yon- 


On September Ist, Rebmann, 
kers, New York, will become Director of Music 
for the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission. Dr. Rebmann has directed the junior 
music festival conducted for the last four years 
in connection with the Westchester County Mu- 
sic Festival. 

Glenn M. Tindall, who for a number of years 
has been associated with the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Playgrounds and Recreation, is serving 
as business manager of the Hollywood Bowl. 

M. Foss Narum, a recent graduate of the Na- 
tional Recreation School, has accepted a position 
as Director of Recreation for Northampton, Mas- 








—— 


MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


sachusetts, and took up his work there on June 
23rd. 

J. M. Neese of Birmingham, Alabama, a gradu- 
National 
1930, has been appointed Director of Recreation 


ate of the Recreation School, class of 
for Lexington, North Carolina, to succeed Marvin 
H. Shore who has resigned to accept a position as 
head of a private school in Tennessee. 

Noel Petree who for several years carried on 
a very successful recreation program in Toledo, 
Ohio, has, 
by R. \W 

On June 16tl 


upon his resignation, been succeeded 
Bechtel. 


at the age of seventy, George 


Sonneleiter, Sr., said to be the first playground 
director in Chicago, retired after thirty-four years 
of service in the local recreation movement. For 
sixty vears Mr. Sonneleiter competed or officiated 


in gvmnastic events. 


aT @ vn. 99 Pl . 
Supervised ay 
Recently a bulletin of the National Conference 
of Social Work carried the heading, No Super- 
vised Pla 


there is reference to “supervised play.” 


and many times in current literature 
Some- 
times there is reference to organized play or di- 
The 


“directed” do not have a very happy con- 


rected play. words “supervised,” “‘organ- 
ized,” 
notation when applied to play, and it is no wonder 
that frequently there should be an unhappy feeling 
when 

The able person of experience who tries to help 


“supervised play” is mentioned. 


children with their play really gives leadership 


rather than supervision or direction. The wise 


leader wants the children to play spontaneously, 
wants the children to have freedom for their own 
initiative, in so far as other children and other 
people are not interfered with. 


Do we a serious mistake to refer to 


not make 
adership in such a way as to give a wrong 


as to its nature? Ought we not all of 


Mmpression 


to avoid the use of the words 


44 r } —— 
S ¢ F 
il Ladi 


xr directed play and speak in- 


steat ( “play 


with leadership” ? 


H. S. BRAUCHER. 


“What the best and wisest parent wants for his 
T 


own child that must the community want for all 


its children 


John Dewey. 
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Magazines and 
Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles of Interest to the 
Recreation Worker 


MAGAZINES 


Parks and Recreation, May-June 1930 

How St. Louis Provides Recreation—By 
Tapperson 

Public Golf in Minnesota—By Tom Hastings 

Recreation in South Florida—By E. E. Seiler 

Colored Drama in Columbus—By Mrs. P. H. Connelly 

Rural Recreation in St. Louis County—By B. G. 
Leighton 

New Golf Course at Seattlhe—By E. R. 

Swimming Pool Lighting—By F. 


Reuben W. 


Hoffman 
D. Crowther 
The American City, June 1930 
Popular Programs of Playground and 
Departments 
Landscape Design for Playgrounds—By Glenn Hall 
What Administration for the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Program? 
Westchester County 
Profit 
Wading Pools! One Rich Man’s Hobby 
Wading Pool Sanitation in Schenectady—By 
ris M. Cohn 
Passaic Country’s Park System and the Regional Plan 


Recreation 


Parks Report Nearly $40,000 


Mor- 


The Journal of The American Association for Hygiene 
and Baths, May 1930 
Diving and the Swimming Pool—By Al White 
Swimming Pool Sanitation—By J. S. Shuey 
State Regulation of Public Baths, Swimming Pools 
and Other Bathing Places 
Pool Design and Construction Data 


The Research Quarterly of The American Physical Edu- 
cation Association 
Report of The Committee on Curriculum Research 
Trends in Physical Education Facilities and Gymna- 
sium Construction 
A Gymnasium for Diversified 
erick L. Ackerman 


American Childhood, May 1930 
Playing Into Health—By Roy P. Wisehart 


Fred- 


Activities—By 


The Woman’s Press, June 1930 
Play Day in Bay City—By Anne C. Luppert 


PAMPHLETS 
Municipal Art Commission—Los Angeles Annual Reports 
1921-1929 
Annual Report of the Camp Fire Girls 
Four University 
Hadden, C.E. 
Playground Activities in Chambersburg, Pa.—1928 
Houston Recreation Department Annual Report 1929 
\nnual Report of the Recreation Department of the 
Board of Park Commissioners of Minneapolis—1929 


Report of the Board of 
Bloomfield, N. a. 1929 


1929 


Gymnasium Buildings— By Gavin 


Recreation Commissioners — 


“Every legitimate activity of a man is mate- 
rial for his adult education.”—Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, Journal of Adult Education, October, 
1929. 
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Air-Mindedness in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Travellers waiting for trains in Jacksonville’s 
union statior saturday mornings no longer 


are bored. Instead of watching passing throngs 


or burying their noses in magazines, they follow 
flights of miniature air- 
Not long 


Miniature Airplane Club re- 


with keen interest the 
planes built rated by local boys. 
ago, the Jacks 
alized the pos ties of an eighty-eight foot 
ceiling without any girders. The station author- 
rmission for flights, provided 


object. They didn’t. In 


ities granted thi 
the people waiting didn't 
fact, they craned their necks to watch the gyra- 
tions of the t ft and they asked the boys at 


least a thousat stions to prove their interest. 


Several eig! second flights have been made 
in the station and two models are still up—parked 
on a narrow ledge which runs around the waiting 
room at the sixty foot level. Now that the club 
has found such a1 al stadium for its activities, 
the Saturday flights will continue indefinitely, says 
Nathan L. M n, superintendent of recreation, 
who is a moving it in local aeronautics. 

Jacksonville | o adopted motorless flying 


yf its municipal recreation 
affiliated with the Na- 


or gliding 5 


program. 


tional and tl Glider Associations, has 
been formed. ‘J road beaches of the city are 
serving as a trail ground for student pilots 
learning to fly the glider. ““With the great amount 
of interest i1 tion in this country, contests 


in ‘spot’ landi1 iration flights may soon be 


as common a Sig . re trac k meets today,” Mr. 
Mallison pre di 


Women and Athletics 


It will be of int t to readers of PLAYGROUND 
AND RECREATION t ow that the Women’s Divi- 
sion, N. A. A 70 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, has ublished a booklet entitled, 
Women and A which presents a symposium 


1 


recent articles and 


of opinions as 
addresses. To tl posium fifteen well known 
leaders in the fi 


cation 


ithletics and physical edu- 


contributed. This booklet may be 


have 


secured for seventy-five cents 





AIR-MINDEDNESS IN JACKSONVILLE 


Week End Camps 
(Continued from page 272) 


was needed to carry on this program. 
camp gave them the out-of-door activities con- 


This day 


nected with Girl Scouting and made it possible 
for them to advance through various ranks. The 
organization of their day’s program is as follows: 
9:03 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 


Leave City Hall via Oaklawn Car 

Tour of Camp, Rules and Regulations 

Icebreaker—Trail, or Game, or Treasure 
Hunt, or Swim 


11:00 A.M. Scoutcraft 

11:30 A.M. Fire Building 

12:00 P.M. Lunch 

12:30 P.M. Kamp Kapers 

1:00 P.M. Rest Hour—Stories, Sons 

2:00 P.M. Swimming 

3:00 P.M. Handicraft 

4:00 P.M. Assembly for Departure 

4:15 P.M. Leave Camp 

4:44 P.M. Leave Oaklawn via Oaklawn Car 


Not only should groups go to camp having in 
mind the activities they want to engage in, but 
also a time schedule like the one above should be 
used. When groups have to do their own cx oking 
it frequently happens that the meals and dish- 
washing take a disproportienate amount of time. 
With careful planning and good morale this can 
be avoided. 

Ivening programs should receive some atten- 
tion. Sitting around the fire and talking has value, 
but more can be gained by some lively games, im- 

Moon- 


light walks, or in winter, coasting parties are en- 


promptu stunts, and entertaining stories. 
joyable. Star gazing with someone who knows 
constellations and star legends adds other possi- 
bilities for pleasant variation. 

The place of athletics as compared with dis- 
tinctly camping activities depends on the equip- 
ment, leadership and desires of the group. Their 
relative merits cannot be discussed here. In so far 
as it is able, the camp experience should include 
those activities not possible during the week in 
the city. To the boy from New York’s crowded 
East Side a good ball field will mean more than 
to the boy from a smaller city where there are 
plenty of parks and vacant lots, and therefore 
baseball should be given more place in the pro- 
eram in the first case than in the second. Nature 
lore and campcraft are most dependent on the 
camp environment and are the ones to be em- 
phasized from that point of view. Above all, the 
program should be spontaneous and take into ac- 
count the needs and wishes of the group. 

This study is merely an indication of the extent 
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EQUIPMENT 
THAT MAKES 
YOUR 
PLAYGROUNDS 
INVITING 











HE MONEY you spend for playground equip- 

ment is not an investment in steel and wood and 

fittings. It is an investment in health and happi- 
ness—in child welfare—in good citizenship. The 
return for your community on that investment de- 
pends upon the fitness and the popularity of the equip- 
ment—as well as on its safety and mechanical sturdi- 
ness. 


The completeness of the Louden line offers you a vari- 
ety of pleasing devices that have proved their popu- 
larity with children of all playground ages. The 
Louden book should help you in the selection of equip- 
ment that will make your playgrounds inviting. May 
we send you a copy? 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corporation 
118 Broadway Ottawa, Illinois 





of and 11 
no means exhaustive. 
ties of public 
and consci 
term camps are multiplying. 
tional anc 
desirable activity. 


be made to 


prove the work along the lines indicated in this 


iterest in this type of camping, and is by 


“The record in what used to be regarded as 


With the increasing facili- one of the most drunken communities in the 
park areas, ease of transportation, 
uusness of need, week-end and short- 
The vast recrea- 
| educational possibilities make it a most 
At the same time efforts should 
establish standards and constantly im- 


world, that is, the Welsh mining regions, is quite 
extraordinary, but it is only a part of the general 
trend of testimony to the increasingly temperate 
habits of English and Welsh communities; and 
all of this evidence furnishes very cogent sug- 
gestion to those charged with the enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment in the United 








report. States as to better methods of attaining the object 
of that Amendment than those which for the last 
SS decade have been pursued.” 
) - = ry. 
Recreation and Temperance 
niinued Jrom page £/0) What Are the Ultimates? 

production of plays of their own selection. A (Continued from page 285) 
greater comradeship between the youth of the two 
sexes has also sprung up. Young men treat the saved a company and its stockholders $50,000,000. 
girls of the acquaintance more as pals than they As if this, perchance, were the value in Admiral 
used to do, and the girls share their interest in Byrd’s great adventure! 
football, tennis, motor-cycling, or some other pas- The great values of such trips as those made 
time. In fact, both men and women have learned by Colonel Lindbergh and Admiral Byrd are in 


and are still learning to make better use of their 


leisure than to spend it in clubs and taverns.’ 


challenging all of us as to what is really worth 


while in life. Are we living merely to make 


Please mention PLayGrouND AND Recreation when writing advertisers 











308 BALLOON GAMES 


___ (HicacoNormat§ctoo. — 


For 
Young 
Women 


of Physical Fducation 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor. Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E, courses for high school gradu- 
ates, Free appointment bureau. Faculty of traine ave 
cialists, Complete equipment. Fine dormitories, FALL 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 17. Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 
Box 580 Chicago, Illinois 














ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 


We are known throughout 
the country for our com- 
plete stock of arts and 
crafts materials and 


Basketry 
Leathers 
VU ‘eaving 


tools. Pottery 


for the quality of our Metalwork 
merchandise and for our [P/aycraft 
service. Batiking 
Send for Free Catalogue School 
Dept. E Supplies 


National Crafts Supply Company 


94 Lexington Ave. New York City 














EVERYBODY’S FANCY 
LIGHTLY TURNS TO 
PITCHING SHOES 


Warm sunny days 

. birds singing . . 
horseshoes ringing 

. everybody’s fancy 
lightly turns to 
pitching shoes. 





Diamond Official 
Pitching Shoes con 
form exactly to re 
quirements of Na 
tional Horseshoe 
Pitching Association 
Also Diamond Ju- 
niors and Diamond 


Accessories (stakes 

- courts , carry 
ing cases ruled 
books . . percentage 


charts, etc.) 


Write for infor 


mation 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE 
COMPANY 
4610 Grand Ave. - - - = «= - 





Duluth, Minn. 

















profits? Are profits a need in themselves, or are 
profits merely for the purpose of freeing men and 
women for adventure, for discovery, for advance. 
ment of human powers, for helping men and 
women more fully to realize the possibilities of 
their own lives? 
profit ? 


Is life itself much more than 


H. S. BRAUCHER 


Balloon Games 
(Continued from page 288) 


burst the balloon by catching and pressing it or 
by stepping on it. When the balloon has been 
burst another is put into play and the destroyers 


become the protectors. 


Balloon Race. 


an inflated balloon advance over a course as rapid- 


Two or more players each with 


ly as possible by kicking or batting the balloon 
but never by carrying it. A race of this kind may 


be made a relay race if desired. 
Note: These games are published through the 


courtesy of the Wyandot Company, Manufactur- 
ers of Balloons, Galion, Ohio. 


Drama Notes 


(Continued from page 291) 


about fifty people to an institute. We know that 
these institutes are a success because their recep- 


Also we 


wherever we go newspaper clippings of 


tion by the people proves that. receive 
what 
members of the class have been doing after the 
school is over. I have found some of the most 
talented people with whom I have ever worked 
among the rural groups and believe that the aver- 
age amateur play in the country is fully as good 


as the average amateur play in the city.” 


Do You Know Your State? 


(Continued from page 303 ) 
way will be utilized in the official Tercentenary 
Guide Book and for local guide service 

‘lo add interest, a member of the Tercentenary 
General Committee has offered to present an as- 
sociate membership and a membership placque 
to each individual who makes a choice ot six at- 
tractions that are included by the committee and 

(Continued on page 310) 
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RECREATION AND CASE WORK 


Recreation and 
Case Work 


Family case workers thought they had reached 
a milestone when they put a recreation item in 
allowance It wasn’t 

much of an item—twenty-five or fifty cents or 
perhaps a dollar—but it was there recognized as 
As a rule neither the 


the budgets of families. 


a legitimate expenditure. 
case worker nor the family had any very clear 
idea how it was to be spent—indeed it is doubtful 
if many families had more than a dim realization 
that they were getting an allowance for recreation 
—and it is doubtful if case workers would have 
been more specific than families in defining just 
what the word meant in terms of activities or 
values. 

Slowly, some case workers more rapidly than 
others, we have begun to recognize that the rec- 
reation item was a milestone that marked the be- 
ginning, not the end, of a long road. Like food, 
rent, education and all the other budget items, 
recreation involves the study of the needs and 
possibilities as well as the peculiar tastes of fami- 
lies and Sut it is infinitely easier 
to find out what a person likes to eat than to get 
Food and 


individuals. 


him to discuss his favorite pastimes. 
rent are practical and immediate; play can wait, 
which probably accounts for the fact that case 
workers know more about calories than they do 
elements in recreation that contribute 
Gradually, however, through 
Sureau of Juvenile 


about the 
to effective living. 
efforts such as those of the 
Research in Chicago in the development of the 
recreation interview and experimentation with 
play in the treatment of behavior difficulties, we 
are building up a background of knowledge and 
a methodology of study and treatment. Although 
less intensive, the studies of recreation in families 
under the care of family agencies have been of 
great practical value in showing how recreation 
may be made a real factor in the efficiency of the 
individual and in the development of family life. 
Jacks that the use of 
leisure is a determining factor in the quality of 
a nation’s productive work, all this is eminently 
The recreation item, like other budget 


If we agree with L. P. 


practical. 
items, must be preceded and followed by imagin- 
ation, insight and resourcefulness if we are to 
get an adequate return on our investment.—Edi- 
torial from The Family, December, 1929. 








“CHICAGO” Equipment is 


Safe Equipment 


“CHICAGO” Playground Equipment is 
built to give long, safe service. It is thought- 
fully designed, is of sturdy, heavy con- 
struction that gives an extra strength that 
surpasses any emergency need. Careful 
bracing, reinforcement of wearing parts, 
and weatherproofing of all metal add to 
the safety and long life of “CHICAGO” 
apparatus. 


Embodied in each piece of “CHICAGO” 
apparatus are many fine features, such as 
the bearings of swinging parts, specially 
constructed of a newly developed weather- 
proof fibre, bearings that need no oiling or 
attention, that can be easily replaced at 
small cost, that will long outwear any 
ordinary bearing. 

















The slightly higher price 
of “CHICAGO” Equipment 





Slides 







Strides is more than justified by the 
Teeters long, satisfactory and safe 
Swings service it gives. 

Ladders 





Merry-Go-Rounds 
Ocean Waves 
Merry-Whirls 
Circle Bars 


Rocking Boats 
Combination 





Catalog FREE 


Catalog “A,” devoted to 
Playground Equipment and 
Apparatus, will be sent upon 
request. Write for a copy 
today. 








Frames 






Benches 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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at night. 








“DA-LITE” ILLUMINATION 


practically doubles the play-period on playgrounds, swimming pools, etc. 
No necessity of telling Recreational Directors that many, adults especially, 
will participate in games at night who could not do so during the day. 


Better Light at Less Cost 


There are degrees of light. 
100% efficiency than any other. A saving of from 50 to 75% in current con- 


sumption has been effected by them when replacing other types; and the 
original cost much less. 


Let us tell you about its patented and exclusive features—adjustability 
and ventilation, not to be had on any other projector. 


An installation of “DA-LITES” last Summer made possible horse-racing 


Ask for catalog of either playground devices or equipment for swimming pools and bathing beaches. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


The “DA-LITE” Projector approaches nearer 


Anderson, Indiana 














SE 


Keep Playgrounds DUSTLESS 














Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77%—80% 
It prevents the formation of germ-laden dust. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is clean, white material; does 
not track or stain. Though perfectly harmless, it has 
definite germicidal action. 


Write for Booklet 1156 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


61 Broadway __New York 











Do You Know Your State? 
(Continued from page 308) 


judges in the first tentative list announced to the 
number of twenty. 

Here is a suggestion which will commend itself 
to other states and which has value even though 


no special celebration may be contemplated. To 
concentrate attention on the notable features of a 
state—whether historical, 





recreational or educa- 
tional—is to perform a real service to the citizens 
of the state. 


Book Reviews 


March, 1930. 
Washington, D. C 
This pamphlet contains a complete list of all the pub- 
lications issued since 1912 by the Office of Education 
which are now available. It will be well worth while for 
recreation workers to send for a copy of this list. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE, 


Government 
Printing Office, 


\rt Fisre Weavinc. Grand Rapids Fibre Cord Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

This booklet contains directions for making a number 
of pieces of woven furniture, the designs ranging from 
simple stands to suites of furniture. The book also gives 
a detailed story of the weaving material used in devel- 
oping the projects—a story which takes one from the 
growing tree in the forest to the finished piece of furni- 
ture in the home. 


Wexpon’s Rarria Books. National Crafts Supply Com- 
pany, 94 Lexington Avenue, New York City. $30 
each; $1.25 for the set. 

A series of five books, published in England, contain- 
ing directions for making many weaving projects. 


BoyLEADERS Primer. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M. Cap., 
M.A. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. $1.50. 

In this book Father Hennrich expresses his faith in 
recreational activities, under proper leadership, as char- 
acter building agencies. In preparing the book he has 
kept in mind the need of volunteer workers with boys 
for a practical guide in directing social and recreational 
activities, all types of which are suggested. At the end 
of each chapter there is a brief bibliography. 

Books For NAture Srupy. Child Study 
America, 54 West 74th Street, New York. $.20. 
The Children’s Book Committee of the Child Study 
Association, in preparing this list, has arranged it in two 


Association of 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


parts, the first comprising technical books for actual ref- 
erence work and nature activities; the second suggesting 
stories and other reading of value in stimulating nature 
interest. Every child’s nature library should contain a 
wide sampling of such books. They are good reading 
for their own sake and through them the child comes to 
a deeper sympathy with living and growing things. 
Pray AND PLaytTHincs. Anne W. M. Wolf and Edith 
London Boehm. Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th Street, New York. $.20. 

The educational value of toys, principles governing their 
selection, their grading to age levels and the care of toys 
are some of the subjects discussed in this helpful pamph- 
let. Under the title of Fitting the Toy to the Child Miss 
Boehm has given a list of toys for children from various 
ages beginning with infants. 

EvENING Is—.” United Parents 
of Greater New York Schools, Inc., 152 


“THe SPEAKER OF THI 


Association 


West 42nd Street, New York. $.25. 
This handbook of topics for discussion treats of many 
phases of child life—educational, family relationships, 
health, free time and safety. Part II is devoted to a 


consideration modern trends in elementary and high 


school education and the teaching of the arts. 
GeisteR GAMES. By Edna Geister. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc Ne \ \ ork $1.50. 


Armed with this new book of games, the sixth of 


Miss Geister’s series, no one need to be at a loss for 
party program [here are mixers, musical games, in 
between games, games for small groups and refreshment 
stunts. And finally, if your party is an out-of-doors 
one, there are picnic stunts and activities. 

ELEMENTA rar Dances. Arranged by Katherine 
Ferguson The Woman's Press, New York City. 
$1.15 

With the increasing interest in tap dancing classes in 


connection with 
will have it 

desc ribed were 
twelve 


community center programs, this book 
ippeal for recreation workers. The dances 


worked out with children from four to 


ea f age but they have been found helpful 
for adult beginners. Music accompanies each dance and 
suggestions are offered for costumes. 

CHILDRI HE Crossroaps. By Agnes E. Benedict. 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, New 
Yor $1.50 Postpaid 

Base the carefully kept records of visiting 
teachers three counties, nine narratives are presented 
of childre e difficulties in school or home brought 
them to the attention visiting teachers in rural com- 
munities here are chapters of interpretive discussion 
dealing with various conditions which appear as con 
tributory factors in the problems of these children, and 
the book closes witl discussion of group work in 
school an mmunity and of community work. These 


‘ 
two chapte1 particular tell of the part visiting teachers 


are playing in the enrichment of the lives of children. 
Rura | ( k Bustness AND SocrAt Uses. 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1622. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Government Printing Office, 
W: netor I). ¢ £10 
The Department \griculture has added a_ fifth 


pamphlet to its series of bulletins on rural community 
buildings in this report of a study of buildings in which 
business ial uses are combined. Descriptions are 
given and plans shown of cooperative creameries, build- 
ing c tivities of potato growing associations, 
heese stor: plants, farm center buildings and similar 
structur é uildings, the study shows, economi« 


and soci terests are being brought together to their 


mut ea reasingly provision is being made 

ior t1 ad community center teatures. 

THe Wi How or A PAreNts’ ASSOCIATION. 
United Parents Associations of Greater New York 
School ! 152 West 42nd Street, New York. 
$.25 
Ihiect et of organization, committee work, 
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Why Playgrounds 


are using 


JUNGLEGYMS 


A few reasons from satisfied owners all 
over the country: 














Ease of operation 

No supervision necessary 

Nothing moveable that can be lost or 
taken away 

Children do not quarrel 

Safety to children—bars always within 


reach 

Appeals to children’s natural instinct to 
climb 

Year round playground—summer and 


winter 
Longer life 
apparatus 


AND THIS IS HOW THE 
CHILDREN USE IT 


than other playground 





1924. 
Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents of October 23, 1923, March 25, 


Junglegym”’ 


This Junglegym No. 2 has a 
capacity for 75 children 


A letter to the Playground Department requesting 
a catalog or other information will receive imme- 
diate attention. 


Playground Department 


Chicopee Mass. 
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the conduct of meetings and similar practical subjects 
are discussed in this helpful organization handbook. 


ADVENTURES IN DisH GARDENING. Patten Beard. A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York. $2.50 


Mr. Beard has given us in this book an interpreta- 
tion of the old Japanese art of dish gardening—a new 
craft in America. To nature lovers, gardeners, garden 
club members, home decorators, as well as shut-ins, 
playground and school instructors and all interested in 
crafts, this book opens up an entirely new field of inter- 
est in indoor growing and decoration. Beautiful colored 
plates and many illustrations combine to make this 
charming book. 


Boston. Houghton Mifflin 


$1.50. 


has been written for those who 
wish to make their leisure truly recreative. There are 
twenty contributors to the book, among them Joseph Lee 
who tells of the opportunities offered along the lines of 
outdoor recreation. Other subjects include historical 
walks, outdoor games, folk dancing, recreation for the 
mind, music, arts, drama and reading for pleasure. Each 
article is followed by a list of the opportunities that 
Boston offers for the particular kind of recreation under 
discussion. It gives addresses, directions and other in- 
formation in detail. Citizens of Boston and vicinity and 
visitors to the city will find this guide invaluable. 


RECREATION IN AND ABOUT 
Company, Boston, Mass 


This practical guide 


Marjorie Hillas. A. S. Barnes and 


$1.00. 


Tap DANCIN By 

Company, New York. 
with descriptions and references to 
given in this book. A glossary of 


Fourteen Routi1 
appropriate music ar 
terms is included 


Dancinc. Lawrence A. Hostetler 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


teachers and students gives special 
rtant question of how to execute 

used figures and combinations of 
with certain principles laid down in 


Tne Art or So 
A. S. Barnes and 


This textbool 
attention to tl 
correctly the com 
today in accordance 


the book, and no attempt is made to explain unusual or 

intricate figures which are difficult to execute on the 

average crowded dance floor. Special attention is given 

to the subject of leading and following. 

ELEMENTS 0! E | DANt Elizabeth Selden. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


This book, “dedicated to the cause of study and criti- 
cism of the free dance,” discusses the dancer, the freedom 
of the dance, rhythms of various kinds, comparisons 
between the ballet and the rhythmic dance and the 
technique involv 


THe Art or W LING. Walter L. 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $1.35 
Whittling is 


with great succ 
ber of recreatior 


Faurot. Manual 


t pastime which is being revived 
the handcraft program of a num- 
urtments. For twenty years or more 


Mr. Faurot, tl thor of The Art of Whittling, has 
been collecting rmation on whittling. He has ob 
tained ideas from many whittlers and from objects 
whittled and he has himself worked out every kind of 
thing he has vered. A number he has invented. 


The informati 


porated in this 


is brought together has been incor- 
nating book which describes the 


tools and materi necessary and tells how to make 
puzzles, animal chains and articles of all kinds. 
[he mystery of the ship in a bottle is solved in Mr. 


Faurot’s book! 
THe RHYTHM THE RepMAN—IN Sonc, DANCE ANI 

DECoRATIO? By Julia M. Buttree; Introduction, 
Illustrations and Art Section by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $5.00. 


‘ 
; “There was a tin says the author, “when we had to 
fight for the principle that dancing was a desirable 








Theatre Tours The Passion Play Dance Tours 


Are you planning to go abroad? 
Write CDL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Travel Department of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc, 
289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Puppet Tour All Services Free Music Tour 

















activity—essential, inevitable. We had to argue for the 
right to manifest or even to possess the joy of living, 

Sut that day is gone. Psychologists and educators in all 
fields appreciate the power and the necessity of dancing, 
wisely selected. . . . The problem now is what to select 
as the best kind of dancing for our developmental purpose, 
To the outdoor educator, after nothing less than a world- 
wide search, there can be no question that the ideal way is 
found in but one type of dancing—the dancing of the 
American Indian. In the Redman’s dance or its adapta- 
tion we find the physical exercise, the impelling rhythm 
and the picturesqueness all combined which the youth of 
our country are groping for in their blind way among 
other schools of art.” 

In this unique and beautifully illustrated book Indian 
dancing, ceremonies, songs, music and art have been 
brought together in a way which adds fascination and 
romance to an always thrilling subject. 


How to Burtp Mopet ArrpLANes. Victor C. Fritz, 
Playgrounds Association, 1427 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $.10; by mail, $.15. 


The story of the development of the Philadelphia 
Model Airplane Association sponsored by the Play- 
grounds Association of Philadelphia and the Aero Club 
of Pennsylvania is told in this pamphlet which incorpo- 
rates part of a series of lessons in model airplane build- 
ing appearing in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Each 
lesson is fully illustrated and the directions are clearly 
given. 
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